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. » Thousands of Property Owners Today Hi 


Associate this Emblem with 
SCIENTIFIC SHADE TREE CARE 


In 1910 the Bartlett Company adopted the emblem shown above. It DC 
was selected to symbolize a new approach to shade tree care, based | 
on scientific procedure in diagnosis and treatment. Today, tens of ) 
thousands of clients from Maine to the Carolinas bear witness to 
the fidelity with which Bartlett has held to their goal and welcome the TI 
many advantages and economies of shade tree care “The Bartlett Way.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Bartlett Service Is Available 
Experimental Grounds in Every Community from 
Stamford, Connnecticut Maine to the Carolinas 


TREE EXPERTS 


g .. | 
Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Framingham, Pittsfield, 

Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Easton, Md.; Bellows Falls; Vt.; Albany, Poughkeepsie, 
Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Engle- 
wood, Orange, Plainville, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, 
D. C.; Lynchburg, Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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THE LONG, warm, dry Autumn experienced in much of the East makes 
advisable a thorough watering of woody plants near building founda- 
tions. 

HOUSE plants which are not in active growth should not be fed. Also, 
they should be watered more sparingly than will be necessary when 
in active growth later on. 

DRIED herbs hold their flavor better and are cleaner if freed of stems 
and packed in air-tight containers. The flavor is also retained better 
if small quantities are ground as needed. 

WHEN removing a sizeable branch from a tree at this season leave a 
stub of several inches which can be removed in the Spring and the 
wound painted with a tree wound dressing. 

THE FIRST move in a campaign to control scale insects on lilac and 
euonymus is pruning away, in Winter, all branches so thoroughly 
infested that they are no longer of value to the plants. 

NEWLY-set trees which range from two to four inches in diameter can 
be protected from winds by two or three stakes placed equidistant and 
united by cleats four to six inches below the tops of the stakes. 

LATE Autumn plowing or digging on the contour of very heavy soil 
will make possible early working in Spring. The same treatment for 
light sandy soil can lead to serious erosion by wind and water. 

FRESHLY cut flowers require but an inch or two of water to keep 
fresh. If one of the proprietary preservative chemicals is added to the 
water, daily clipping of the stems and changing of the water is un- 
necessary. 

PANSIES that are enclosed by a frame and covered with sash for the 
Winter will bloom earlier in the Spring than those unprotected. A 
covering of dry leaves beneath the glass during the very cold months 
is beneficial. 

ANY SINGLE control measure for house-plant insects, if used only once, 
will seldom give complete control. The repetition of control measures 
for several weeks is necessary to kill all stages of an insect and to 
prevent reinfestation. 

ALL CLASSES of roses may be set out now that the plants are thor- 
oughly dormant. Protect the roots from drying or freezing while out 
of the ground. Water the plants heavily when first set and hill up the 
soil well about the stems. 

HARDY fish can be left to Winter in deep pools. They should be re- 
moved from shallow pools where ice may entrap them and where the 
ice-sealed water may become fatally deficient in oxygen and over- 
charged with poisonous materials. 

BEFORE broadcasting seed of purple loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria, 
along watercourses to furnish late Summer bee pasturage, stop to con- 
sider the habit of that plant to destroy native aes some of which may 
be even more important nectar plants. 

DO NOT disturb hardy water-lily roots in pe If the pool must 
be drained, the tubs can be moved to a cool moist cellar for the Winter. 
Also, the tubs can be buried in a trench with a foot of soil over them 
and that covered with h y or similar material. 

THE FLOWERING stems of outdoor chrysanthemums to be held over 
Winter in frames or pots for Spring division or propagation by cut- 
tings should be cut to the ground as soon as the flowers fade. If stored 
indoors, a very cool but sunny location is best. 

BANKING soil about coldframes in late Autumn will prevent flooding 
of the frames during Winter thaws. The soil also has insulating value. 
Shallow ditches made in Autumn on level areas will facilitate run-off 
of snow-water at times when the frozen soil cannot absorb it. 

THE POSSIBILITY of mouse injury to mulched trees can be reduced 
by holding the mulch away from the 
trunks for a foot or two. Also, the 
area should be baited before snow 
falls, using poisoned grain or other 
material, following the instructions 
available from the nearest county 
agricultural agent. 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARES by Irving 
f\ R. Melbo. If you have ever visited any of the 
atin National Parks, or you are planning to see them 
r4e x soon, in these two volumes the author provides a 
{ «2m { ra most complete and reliable story of each one in- 
LO U n ry Ne) cluding the essential history and scientific informa- 
j + A tion in a thoroughly enjoyable form. 
Nationa 


Book I: Yellowstone, Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth 
Cave, Wind Oave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, 
Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, 
Grand Canyon, Bryce Oanyon, Zion, Mesa Verde. 


Parks 


BOOK 
NE 


Bring R.Melbo 


Book 2: Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Rocky 
Mountain, Grand Teton, Glacier, Olympic, Mount 
McKinley, Lassen Volcanic, Crater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, Hawaii. $2.7 





BEGONIAS and How to Grow Them by Bessie Buxton. An invaluable new 
handbook in which this authority advises on every phase of cultivation for 
all varieties of begonias. In addition to detailed discussions of many of the 
more than 200 varieties, there are chapters on soils and fertilizers, seed- 
sowing methods, Lay eer from cuttings, pests and diseases, tuberous 
rooted begonias, and begonia shows. $2.25 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING FOR EVERYONE 
by Ernest D. Chabot. This is a book giving the 
principles of gardening under glass in down-to- 
earth language. Every phase is covered from a 
coldframe to a small or large heated greenhouse. 
Step-by-step instructions show how to develop a 
ood soil, to water, ventilate and spray, how to 
ews bulbs into mid-winter bloom and how to 
grow cut flowers and pot plants for flower, foliage 
and fruit. By following the concise directions in 
this book any enthusiast may get maximum pro- 
duction, beauty and joy from greenhouse garden- 
ing. Illustrated. $3.00 


GARDENING WITH SHRUBS AND SMALL 
FLOWERING TREES by Mary Deputy Lamson. 
A famous landscape architect tells the small- 
home owner how to beautify his place with 
shrubs and flowering trees. The selection and 
ordering of the best material with directions for 
planting, pruning and feeding are fully and prac- 
tically discussed. All the answers are here on 
lilacs, forsythia, shrub roses, magnolias and 
cherries. Shrubs for winter color, for bloom, 
fruit, foliage and fragrance, evergreens, hedges, 
wall shrubs, and shrub and flower combinations 
are discussed. From this book any one may discover how to grow and plant 
shrubs for maximum garden beauty. Illustrated. $2.75 


1001 CHRISTMAS FACTS AND FANCIES by Alfred C. Hottes. A rich 
storehouse of information about Christmas and its observance in every 
corner of the globe and from earliest times to the present. Hundreds of 
entries one would scarcely believe to be associated with Christmas are in 
this book. A splendid source book wherever Christmas is celebrated. $2.50 


ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS by Dorothy H. 
Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. Fun for indoor 
gardeners, ~_ ~ practical, easy to follow directions 
about plants. How to feed them, cure their ills, and 
use them decoratively with a 16-page Photograph 
portfolio. $2.60 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES FOR THE NORTH- 
EASTERN UNITED STATES by George Graves. 
This book selects the best of the woody plants from 
among the many available for planting in northern 
gardens from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic 
Coast. Several hundred trees, shrubs and vines for 
all kinds of landscape plantings are described and 
discussed from the point of view of garden value 
and behavior. Pruning to maintain after-planting 
beauty and pointers for plant buyers are dealt with 
in separate chapters. $3.00 


MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS by Anne Wertsner. For years as 
Field Secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society this author has 
been delighting garden clubs everywhere with her original suggestions for 
adorning their homes at Christmas. Now in this practical little book she 
tells a wider audience how to make their own Christmas decorations. The 
simple, well-illustrated directions will enable anyone to fashion a wreath, 
garland or spray for the door, unique decorations for mantle or table and 
attractive favors for Ohristmas parties. The mysteries of fire-proofing ever- 
greens and coloring the Yule log’s flames are also 
described and some fine family recipes for Christ- — 
mas good things included. Line drawings. $2.00 . : 
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10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. This book gives you 
specific answers to your questions about every 
phase of gardening» More than 23,000 amateur 
gardeners actually submitted real questions from 
all over the country and are answered by 15 fa- 
mous experts. Ten sections, profusely illustrated, 
covering soils, fertilizers, ornamentals, flowers, 
lawns, vegetables, fruits, house plants, plant 
troubles and controls, landscaping, etc. Splendidly 
indexed, 1467 pages, 400 illastrations. $3.95 


FLOWERS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory Conway. Here is a 
practical book on the art of arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic 
and beautifully illustrated. Contains over 50 full-page illustrations, and 
approximately 130 smaller illustrations showing the technical steps in the 
composition of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work that every 
flower lover will want to own. $ 





All books postpaid in United States 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





When should a tender potted azalea rest? 

This is the rest period, following active Summer growth and 
the setting of flower buds for Spring blooming. 

*” * * * 

Can geraniums or pelargoniums be grown from seeds? 

The seeds usually germinate readily, although the resulting 
seedlings may not resemble the parent plant in all respects. Sow 
in a mixture of soil, sand and leafmold, and cover very lightly. 
Water from beneath and cover with glass and paper or cloth 
until germination .takes place. Separate the young plants as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 

* *~ * x 

Wherein does apple juice differ from cider? 

The difference lies in quality of materials used and cleanli- 
ness of manufacturing process. Gone are the days when cider 
was pressed from partially rotting, wormy apples in seldom- 
cleaned equipment and left in open tanks for a week or two to 
permit the muddy particles to settle. Modern apple juice is 
made of good quality fruit under sanitary conditions, is pas- 
teurized and bottled with modern equipment. Only one hour 
elapses between the first mashing of the apples and the filling 
of the vacuum sealed bottles. 

* * * * 

Is the present alarm over the danger to the American elm to be 
taken seriously? 

It certainly should be taken to heart. Everything possible to 
maintain elm health in the way of feeding, pruning and insect 
control should be done. Diseased trees should be reported and 
prompt removal practiced if official laboratory diagnosis proves 
the presence of fatal elm disease. 

aa *” * * 

In a so-called naturalizing ¢ollection of daffodil bulbs there is a 
great variety in the size of bulbs. Will all of them bloom next year? 

The difference in size is probably due to the presence of bulbs 
of different daffodil types in the mixture. Most of them may 
be expected to bloom the first year if they were carefully planted 


in a suitable location. 
* * * * 


When should fuchsia plants be trimmed? 

For restriction in size, the plants can be cut before the re- 
sumption of growth some months hence. For density of 
growth, the soft, young shoots can be pinched during the 
growing season. 

* * * * 

How does one dry gourds quickly so that they may be fashioned 
into decorated bowls and other containers? 

The usual custom is to put the gourds of the current crop 
away to dry for decorating the following year. Those that are 
to be worked on now would thus be those of the 1945 crop, or 
even earlier. 

* * . * 

What is meant by pineapple sage? 

The botanical name of the plant is Salvia rutilans. 
* * . * 

What should be done to keep the lower foliage of outdoor 
chrysanthemums from turning brown and drying up? 

The answer is to use good culture. Divide the plants in 
Spring. Do not crowd them or place them in competition with 
other taller plants. Spray or dust with a fungicide to prevent 
leaf diseases. Do not water on warm evenings. These and other 
factors must be dealt with. 

. * * * 

What material is suitable for giving ornamental gourds a glossy 
finish? 

About the most easily available material in most households 
is liquid floor wax. Varnish is no longer recommended for the 
purpose. Polishing alone may be enough. 
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‘ THAT 
Y APPEALS TO 


EVERYONE 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KITS 
Help Every Gardener 


Have a Better Garden 


Here’s the answer for relatives and friends on 
your Christmas shopping list who have a lawn or 
garden — the gift from which they'll get their 
biggest holiday thrill and a lifetime of gratifying 


use! 
* * © 


Shows How to Grow 
Larger Flowers, Better Vegetables, More — i P rr ana 
*riceless to anyone who has a garden or farm—even just 


Luxuriant Lawns, Finer Trees and Shrubbery =a tawn! shows whether lime is needed (pH) and how 


’ much, also scientific amounts of plant foods for ali 
Proper soil and correct plant food are the foundations _ kinds of flowers, vegetables, etc. (125 listed on charts 


on which greatest garden success must always depend. furnished). Rich blue Leathertex case, complete equip- 
ment, instructions, and solutions for 50 indi- 


Whether on small city lot or large estate, in just a few vidual teste fer altregen, phoaphores, potash, $475 
days use your friends will know more about their soils _ acidity. The gift that’s different! 


than in ten years of gardening! 


Equally Valuable For Amateur and Expert 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is first aid to amateurs for finer lawns, 






Jr. P 






better vegetables, bigger flowers. It is the fancier’s sure guide te 

prize-winning exhibition blooms—larger size, better color and 
4 perfection of form in roses, dahlias, gladiolus, zinnias, ete. Sud- 

bury Soil Test Kits tell the kinds and amounts of fertilizers to use 
for each kind of crop, also whether lime is needed 
and how much. Thousands of gardeners rely im- 
plicitly on their Sudbury Soil Test Kits. 


Easy to Use 
Sudbury Soil Tests are very simple, yet de LUXE PROFESSIONAL MODEL 


truly professional. Anyone who can 

read and compare colors will know how The substantial wooden chest is built for lifetime serv- 

in ten minutes. With the easy-to-under- : . “a ‘ 3 "ae “aes 

ceil Gieneiice Gadel te on b ice. Contains 24 times as much material as the Jr. 

dite 6 en — ime On t po - Professional Model, plus extra test tubes, funnel, filter 

g y pertty. paper and test tube rack. It makes soil testing faster 

and even easier. This is the exact type of Kit we fur- 
nish government departments, florists, 


Send Today! farmers, and inveterate gardeners. Easiest $2250 


and most economical kit to use. 























Write now for your 
Gift Soil Test Kits, 


order for yourself if Takes the Guesswork 
your own family 
— Out of Gardening! 





SUDBURY LABORATORY, 104 Lab Bldg., So. Sudbury, Mass. 


WORLD'S Ce MAKERS OF SOIL-TESTING EQUIPMENT 


November 15, 1946 525 
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Top. A part of the grounds at the Summer home in 
Wenham, Mass., of Mrs. R. Boyer-Miller of Detroit, 
Mich. This is the place for which Mrs. Miller was recently 
awarded the Hunnewell gold medal, an outstanding award 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Photographs by G 


Below. A corner of the terrace on Mrs. Millers’s estate 
showing the unusual wrought-iron grill and the view 
toward the pool below. The face of the wall carries many 
plants growing in crevices prepared for them. For an 
additional description see Page 530. 
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YEARBOOK AWARDS FOR 1946 


UDGES in the 1946 garden club year- 
book competition found themselves 
record-breaking 


confronted with a 
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The unusual cover on the yearbook 
of the Garden Club of 
Lowdenville, Ohio. 


number of entries. It was obvious that 
most of the garden clubs had been com- 
pelled to adopt economical methods 
in getting out their yearbooks, for 
the number of those mimeographed 
was larger than usual. Several of 
those to which prizes were awarded 
were in this group. 

The yearbook of the Edmond 
Dahlia Club of Edmond, Okla., 
which received the first prize of $50 
is unique in its construction. There 
really are two books, a small one 
being attached to one which is con- 
siderably larger. The small book is 
printed and gives the program for 
the year. The large book is mimeo- 








graphed and contains a large amount of 
information dealing with horticultural 
material adapted to the Oklahoma section. 

The marked individuality of the year- 
book issued by The Mary Thorne Garden 
Club of Dallas, Texas, influenced the 
judges to give that book second prize. It 
is a small book, mimeographed on brown 
paper, illustrated with hand drawings and 
giving the details of a comprehensive and 
constructive program. 

The third prize also goes to the South, 
being awarded to The Granny White 
Garden Club of Nashville, Tenn. This 
yearbook might well be considered a model 
for garden clubs whose publication must 
be a small one. It is neatly bound in brown 
and as an economy measure carries the 
programs of two years. This club was 
named, incidentally, for Granny White, a 
famous pioneer in Tennessee. 

Georgia claims the fourth prize, which 
goes to the Daffodil Garden Club of Cul- 
loden. This is a small, neatly printed year- 
book in which the program is supple- 
mented by a large number of excellent 
cultural notes compressed into a very small 
space. There are few garden books which 
tell so much in so few pages. 

The fifth prize goes to Baltimore, Md., 
where the Northwood Garden Club has 
issued an attractively bound but inexpen- 


One of the humorous illustrations from the 
yearbook of the Garden Workers 
of Ardmore, Pa. 

















7 a 
The illustration ae appears on he 
cover of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Garden Cluab’s yearbook. 


sive mimeographed yearbook which is a 
guide to garden operations throughout the 
year as well as indicating a broad field of 
activity for all members of the club. 
The Clarinda Garden Club of 
Clarinda, Iowa, is sixth on the list 
of prize winners with a mimeo- 
graphed yearbook that is attractively 
illustrated with simple hand draw- 
ings. This book is closely filled with 
program material and suggestions. 
A glance at all of the hundreds 
of yearbooks entered in this contest 
reveals one interesting, if not unex- 
pected, feature. That is the way in 
which many of them reflect their 
point of origin and deal with purely 
local facts or problems. For instance, 
the yearbook of the Rangeley Lakes 








(Me.) Garden Club was bound in birch 
bark. The cover feature of the Ashville 
(N. C.) Garden Club featured a native 
rhododendron in its mountainous habitat. 
The Flower Study Club of Spartanburg, 
S. C., dedicated its yearbook to the local 
peach industry. The local Camellia Society 
hailed Sacramento, Calif., as the ‘‘Camellia 
City.’’ Azalea and camellia planting di- 
rections were well stated for the Waco 
(Texas) Garden Club. 

History was remembered in the cover 
illustration of the yearbook of the Nanse- 
mond River Garden Club of Suffolk, Va. 
It carried an excellent drawing of the 
“Castle Inn’’ headquarters of Generals 
Washington and Lafayette. The Lincoln 
( Mass.) Garden Club featured a sketch of 
Lincoln Center. 

The conservation of wild life was also 
featured by a number of clubs. Both the 
Garden Club of Winter Haven, Fla., and 
the Bush Hills Garden Club of Birming- 
ham, Ala., dedicated their annuals to this 
cause. 

From the Akron (Ohio) and Summit 
County Garden Forum came a carefully 
classified and neatly printed list of books 
and magazines in the club library. It is a 
list which could well serve as a guide to 
others in assembling garden literature. 

Perhaps the most frequently illustrated 
plant was the rose but native flowering 
plants featured many a cover. There was 
the flowering dogwood design of the 
Enslow Park Garden Club of Huntington. 














The unique cover of the yearbook of the 
Newton Centre (Mass.) Garden Club. 


W. Va. The Hollyhock Garden Club of 
Baldwinsville, Mass., illustrated the bird’ s- 
foot violet by means of a photographic 
print. The Venus fly-trap in bloom was 
silhouetted on the title page of the year- 
book of the Cape Fear Garden Club of 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Many of this latest collection of year- 
books reflect the trend towards a better 


' integration of program. Notable in this 


respect were the entries from the Charter 
Garden Club, Columbus, Ga., the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Garden Club, the Garden Study 
Club of Houston, Texas. 

The Garden Club of Valdosta, Ga., 
lists an information board, individual 
members of which are specialists in such 
garden materials as evergreens, camellias, 
azaleas, bulbs and herbaceous plants. 

The Gardener's Forum of St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, included such rhymed lore as: 
‘When the maple leaf is green then it is 
time to plant the bean.’’ The Garden Club 
Year Book of Peekskill, N. Y., was rich 
in timely cultural notes. It also included 
a short glossary of gardening terms. 

Outright humor in the way of satirical 
sketches of the laugh-at-oneself order fea- 
tured the yearbook of the Namakagon 
Garden Club of Hayward, Wisc. The Cor- 
vallis (Ore.) Garden Club yearbook had 
each page decorated with highly stylized 
line drawings. At the other extreme, each 
meeting announcement in the Newton 
Highlands (Mass.) Garden Club annual 
was accompanied by a halftone reproduc- 
tion of an appropriate photograph. 

New members of the Salt Lake Flower 
Garden Club, Salt Lake City, Utah, must 
have appreciated the club history which 
was included in their yearbook. 

A most valuable cultural suggestion was 
the table of black spot susceptibility to be 
found in the yearbook of the Enid Central 
Garden Club of Enid, Okla. The same 
annual called attention to significant speci- 
men trees and shrubs growing locally. 

Like ‘‘Gardener’s Forum”’ 
the title ‘‘Little Garden Club” 
has been adopted in more than 
one place. The Little Garden 
Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
published a very clean-cut, 
loose-leaf book which listed 
all of the essentials in a very 
few pages. The Little Garden 
Club of Wheaton, IIl., fol- 
lowed the same practice but in 
self-indexing style. 

Starting with an apple blos- 
som figured in color on the 
cover and goncluding with an 
anonymous poetical reference 
to the same flower, the Pon- 
tiac (Mich.) Branch of the 
Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association ran true to 
its stated aims which are partly 
economic. 

The Merry Weeders of 
Worcester, Mass., used a stiff, 
gold-embossed cover which 
not only preserved the con- 


528 





The picture on the yearbook of the 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Garden Club 

shows a personified rose as taken 
from an old French botany. 


tents from the wear that comes with a 
year’s use but also must have served more 
than one member in note-taking during 
club meetings. In contrast, there was the 
fringed cloth covering, lettered in sampler 
style, which was used to bind the year- 
book of The Cottage Garden Club of 
Aurora, III. 

An interesting departure in program 
material was the series of national flower 
contributions listed in the yearbook of the 
Better Gardens Club of Greater St. Louis, 
Mo. Each month a member was scheduled 
to present a discussion of the flower of 
some foreign country. 

Numerous yearbooks included calen- 
dars worked into the inside pages but it re- 
mained for the Lake Shore Garden Club of 
Euclid, Ohio, to deliver its annual in an 
envelope on which was a calendar with the 
club meeting dates in red figures. 








The 1946 Awards 


FIRST PRIZE 
Edmond Dahlia Club, Edmond, 
Oklahoma 
SECOND PRIZE 
The Mary Thorne Garden Club of 
Dallas, Texas 
THIRD PRIZE 
The Granny White Garden Club, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
FOURTH PRIZE 
Daffodil Garden Club, Culloden, 
Georgia 
FIFTH PRIZE 
Northwood Garden Club, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
SIXTH PRIZE 
Clarinda Garden Club, Clarinda, 


Iowa 
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Bessie Buxton presents 
A Begonia 


HIS year marks the 25th anniversary 

of the first begonia club, which meets 
by means of round robin letters. From this 
small beginning have come the hundreds 
of clubs which now cover every state, 
bringing information and friendship to 
plant lovers. This first club is still active 
and is directed by a charter member, Mrs. 
E. K. Gray of San Diego, Calif. 

One of the newer begonias now coming 
into bloom is B. schulziana (Haiti 1930). 
It is almost a miniature. The bright green 
rhizomes have tiny white spots and the 
kidney-shaped leaves are shallow lobed 
and stand on long, slender green stems. 
The small flowers, clustered on long red 
stems, are pale pink while the whole plant 
is minutely pubescent. After blooming, 
the plant rests for a time, then starts 
growth anew. B. schulziana attends nicely 
to its own propagation, breaking up into 
small rooted rhizomes which need only 
potting to become new plants. 

The so-called “Indian begonia’’ which 
several of us are growing, is also blooming 
now and we are sure it is not like B. dia- 
dema, as we thought at first. The leaves 
are larger, not so deeply cut and the silver 
spots are larger, being almost blotches. It 
lacks the purple flush at the leaf base, the 
flowers are more waxen, are larger and 
open wider. 

Begonia coriacea (Bolivia 1859) is a 
shy bloomer. It grows well but even large 
specimens will not bloom. Yet sometimes 
a plant will bloom in a small pot. The 
thick green stems are covered with large 
stipules which are pale green at first but 
quickly dry to a dark brown. The blunt 
pointed leaves are thick, glossy and so 
heavy that the branches droop with their 
weight. The flowers are white with orange 
stamens. 

Begonia compta is another shy bloomer. 
One of our members who has a greenhouse 
failed to make it bloom until it was re- 
moved from the pot and planted in a bed. 
Then, every tip bore long-stemmed clus- 
ters of small white flowers. Another mem- 
ber, also a greenhouse grower, reported 
that her large plants never bloomed, while 
a small plant, potbound in a three-inch 
pot, bloomed profusely. So far, there are 
no reports of any house-grown plant 
blooming. 

There are similar reports about begonia 
Washington Street, the peach-leaved be- 
gonia, which refuses to bloom for many 
and blooms freely for others. All are 
people who grow plants well, so failure to 
bloom cannot be blamed on poor culture. 

Last Winter several members reported 
trouble with the procumbent types. As 
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Begonia weltoniensis rosea has light 
green leaves and rosy pink flowers. 
It is an easy begonia to grow. 


a 
Dianna has handsomely spotted leaves 
and flowers which are a brilliant 
salmon-rose in color. 





| Red Holly is a new begonia with very 
dark leaves and double brilliant 
red flowers. 
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these are usually easy to grow, we are puz- 
zled. These reports came from New York, 
Tennessee and Colorado, as well as from 
Massachusetts. So, it is unlikely that all 
have made the same cultaral mistake. 
However, we agree that these plants 
should be repotted in early Summer, not 
in the Fall. 

The B. rubro-venias are an interesting 
group. They are not new, for they were 
discovered in India by Thomas Nuttall 
and described by Sir J. D. Hooker in 1853 
but have been forgotten for years. Now we 
are growing them again from seed im- 
ported from India by the American Be- 
gonia Society. There are four varieties: 
One with plain light green leaves; another 
with plain dark green leaves; one with 
leaves blotched with silver and, loveliest 
of all, a clear silver leaf that is deep red be- 
neath. The leaves are long and tapering 
and the flowers are small, being borne on 
long red stems. Some are white inside and 
deep red outside. Some are greenish-white 
and pink tinged while others are white 
with red veins. The blooming season is late 
Summer. After blooming they gradually 
drop their leaves, rest for six or eight weeks 
and then begin to grow again. During the 
dormant period the plants should be kept 
barely moist. 

The brilliant orange flowers of B. dich- 
roa (Brazil 1906) have tempted the hy- 
bridists but none of the resulting plants 
have inherited the beautiful color. In- 
stead, we have plants which are more up- 
right and profuse bloomers and all but one 
of them pink flowered. The first was 
Dianna. Annie Laurie, a B. picta rosea 
seedling, was the other parent. The leaves 
are narrower and more shapely than those 
of B. dichroa but just as handsomely 
spotted and the flowers are a brilliant 
salmon-rose. 

In 1939 B. dichroa was crossed with a 
seedling of B. coccinea called Erna. The 
leaves of this hybrid, ‘‘B. di-erna,”’ are 
lighter than those of Dianna, are yellow- 
green and silver spotted while the flowers 
are orange-red. 

Another notable B. dichroa seedling was 
produced by Miss Constance Bower of San 
Diego and is known as Bower Number 1. 
The leaves are dark, faintly spotted and 
much smaller than those of B. dichroa buit 
are as heavy in texture. The flowers are 
pink and the plant is a persistent bloomer. 
Another of Miss Bower's seedlings is radi- 
cally different, having very dark, thin, nar- 
row leaves which are red-veined beneath, 
and white flowers. However, I have not 
found it as free flowering as the other B. 
dichroa hybrids. 

The plant which attracted the most 
attention at a recent meeting of the New 
England Branch of the American Begonia 
Society was the begonia Red Holly, a cross 
made by W. D. Holley at the University 
of New Hampshire between the dark- 
leaved Carmen and a double red B. sem- 
perflorens. At a previous meeting the first 
small plant was auctioned off for the bene- 
fit of the treasury. This plant has been 














Water Evergreens 


ARDENERS who have been enjoy- 
ing the warm Autumn weather 
should remember that this has turned 
out a dry Autumn as well. Reports 
from numerous places bear testimony 
to the fact that evergreens—coniferous 
and broad-leaf—are now standing in 
dry soil, and unless that soil is amply 
moistened before the freeze-up, con- 
siderable W inter damage is likely. This 
expectation is greatest in the case of 
plants standing near building founda- 
tions or in similar well-drained places. 
The most obvious measure to be 
taken is an immediate, thorough soak- 
ing of plant beds which are so located, 
especially rhododendron plantings. In 
addition to watering, something of 
more permanent nature can be done. 
The spreading of a deep mulch of oak 
leaves, hay and sawdust or other simi- 
lar materials separately or in combina- 
tion will aid in overcoming drought 
and quick-drainage problems. 




















grown to maturity by Earle Sampson, who 
is now growing it for future distribution. 
The leaves are almost as dark as those of 
Carmen and the large double flowers are a 
brilliant red. 

Mr. Sampson also showed a large plant 
of B. weltoniensis rosea, a cross between 
B. sutherlandi (Natal 1864) and B. dregei 
(Natal 1836), which was introduced by 
Major Trevor. Clarke in England in 1868. 
The light green leaves are lobed and ser- 
rate and the flowers are rose-pink. It is an 
old favorite and easily grown. 

A New York member has been trying 
the new fungicide, Fermate, for spraying 
and for cuttings. A weak solution should 
be used for begonias since they are sensi- 
tive and burn easily. This prevents rotting 
of the more succulent kinds of begonia cut- 
tings and is best done by soaking them in 
the solution for an hour before planting. 
Selenicide, discovered by Dr. Blauvelt of 
Cornell, is a new insecticide which may be 
poured on the soil and, when absorbed by 
the plant, poisons the insects which attack 
it. 

One of our greenhouse growers recom- 
mends sowing begomia seeds in rows in 
clean, sharp sand and then watering with a 
nutrient solution. For seedlings she uses 
the waterproof tray inserts. The seeds are 
on a three-quarter inch layer of gravel, 
cinders or crushed stone which is covered 
with sand or a soil mixture. A three-inch 
pot is set in the center and filled with water 
to provide moisture. 

In a recent letter soil mixtures were dis- 
cussed. In Florida a favorite mixture is 
one bushel of sifted leaf mold, one bushel 
peat moss, one bucket old cow manure, one 
bucket compost and two quarts of bone 
meal. With this a nutrient solution of 
yeast, dried blood and 5-8-12 is used. 

A New Jersey member uses soil from 
the bottom of a manure pit, woods soil and 
garden loam in equal parts with liquid cow 


manure for fertilizer. She tells us her 
plants have made unusual growth since 
watering with liquid manure made from 
cow-manure bricks. 

In Connecticut oak leaf mold is used 
with old cow manure and garden loam 
with a dash of bone meal, a little charcoal 
and sometimes a little soot. This member 
uses liquid cow manure for fertilizer. A 
Maine member uses a mixture that is one 
part soil, one part leaf mold, one-half part 
sand, one-half part cow manure and a 
little bone meal. 

A greenhouse worker told us how a 
rooting substance, is mixed in her green- 
house with half whiting, such as is used in 
putty. The end of the cutting is dipped in 
this mixture and potted in the regular 
compost. 

Several members use soap suds for dip- 
ping plants when pests appear. Even Life- 


buoy soap is used but it should be dis- 
solved in cool water as the carbolic is lost 
if hot water is poured over the soap. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


The New York Society 


HE Horticultural Society of New 
York, in making its program for the 
1946-1947 season, has eliminated classes 
from its monthly meetings, feeling that 
much fine abstract material may be avail- 
able for exhibition. Gardeners are invited 
to show at these meetings where exhibits 
will be welcome and suitably recognized. 
The Narcissus Show in April will have 
its own schedule, as will the gladiolus 
show in August. The Secretary at 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.., 
will send a program on application. 











THE AWARD TO MRS. R. BOYER-MILLER 





The fountain at the Summer home of Mrs. R. Boyer-Miller. 


ACH year, the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society awards the H. H. Hunne- 
well medal for an estate of unusual excel- 
lence. This year’s award was made to Mrs. 
R. Boyer-Miller of Detroit, Mich., for her 
estate at Wenham, Mass., where she spends 
her Summers. The architect of the large 
stone house, H. T. Lindeberg of New 
York City, also planned the grounds, two 
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pictures of which appear as a frontispiece 
in this issue of Horticulture. 

The grounds, which are on a hillside 
are terraced on three levels, the supporting 
walls being planted with appropriate rock 
plants. The formal part of the estate has 
been made to blend with special skill into 
an informal section containing great num- 
bers of kalmias and other shrubs. 
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Kenbleug Clreceattins of a Koving Gardener 


HIS year the City of Cleveland is cele- 

brating its sesqui-centennial anniver- 
sary and one feature of the program has 
been the naming of trees which were 
standing back in 1796 when the city was 
founded. It was in July of 1796 that a 
party of surveyors landed near the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga and their leader, Moses 
Cleaveland, bequeathed his name to the 
log cabin settlement founded in _ the 
wilderness. 

It pleased me to learn that one man, Dr. 
Arthur B. Williams, has been sufficiently 
interested to search out these old trees and 
to bring them before the public as a part 
of the city’s celebration. It seems that a 
special committee was appointed to pass 
on 150 of these trees which have been 
properly labeled, one for each year of the 
city’s life. The size to which these trees 
have grown is indicated by the illustration 
on this page. 

ITH few exceptions, we have had 

an unusually favorable Fall over 
much of the country and chrysanthemums, 
especially, have responded in almost un- 
believable fashion. I have seen far more 
and better ‘“‘mums’’ this year than I have 
ever before, as far back as I can remember. 

Particular interest was shown in the 
new Mary MacArthur originated by Vin- 
cent R. DePetris of Grosse Pointe, Mich.., 
and illustrated on this page. This new 
variety was named for the daughter of 
Helen Hayes, the actress, and her husband, 
Charles MacArthur, and was dedicated at 
the chrysanthemum show of the Eastern 
States Chrysanthemum Society and the 
New York Botanic Garden at the latter 
institution in October. 

One of the outstanding chrysanthemum 
shows each year is the one at the Lincoln 
and Garfield Park Conservatories in Chi- 
cago. This year’s show is now open and 
will be open every day until December 1. 





foie in the same vein, the Kraus 
hybrids, originated by Dr. E. J. 
Kraus at the University of Chicago, have 
been attracting a great deal of attention 
lately. One of his best, to my mind, is 
Courageous, a vivid crimson that does not 
seem to be bothered much by frost and 
lasts right up to the end of the season. 

Many of his seeds have been sent all 
over the country. In fact, I now have 
before me a list of 61 colleges and univer- 
sities, many parks, garden clubs, veteran's 
hospitals and individuals which have re- 
ceived these seeds and are testing them. In 
all, about a million and a half seeds were 
distributed in 1946 alone. 

These plantings were made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Albert D. 
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Lasker of New York City, who has estab 
lished many plantations of chrysanthe 
mums in memory of her mother, the late 
Mrs. Sara J. Woodward, who was one of 
the founders of two public parks in Water- 
town, Wis. 

Among the plantings made through 
Mrs. Lasker's generosity is one flanking 
the entrance drive to the United Nation's 
Administration Building, but there are six 
others in park areas of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. All of the plants in these dis 
plays are, I understand, seedlings and cut 
tings from the Chicago strain of hardy 
chrysanthemums developed by Dr. Kraus. 


HEN we used to make our own ice 

cream we used to empty the freezer 
on the asparagus bed, knowing the aspara 
gus was said to need salt for perfect de- 
velopment. It is still an open question but 
the most perfect asparagus beds I have ever 
seen were not far from a source of salt. 
One was in southern Nevada not far from 
Las Vegas where the soil is often alkaline 
and I counted 62 stalks to a plant one 
Winter morning. The other was on the 
shore of the Hingham tidal river in Massa 
chusetts. There in a flourishing vegetable 
garden the outstanding bed was the aspara- 


gus and I found by counting the stalks 
that each plant had produced from 18 to 
40 last Summer. 
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One of the Moses Cleaveland trees— 
a sugar maple. 





The new DePetris chrysanthemum, Mary MacArthur. 
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First comprehensive book on 


Camellias in America 


HE capsule history of the camellia in 
cultivation with which Dr. Hume 


opens the first comprehensive book* on 
the subject in America also explains why 





Semi-double camellia. 


the present work is the first anywhere for 
nearly a century. As the author puts it: 


Few varieties of plants have had a more ro- 
mantic history than have those derived from 
the species Camellia japonica L. from the days 
of the spice ships of the East India Companies, 
in which they voyaged to other lands, down 
to present days. From the time of its introduc- 
tion to Europeans by James Petiver 244 years 
ago Edwards’ ‘‘Rose of China’’ has received 
much attention from botanists, plant breeders, 
garden makers and writers in all those parts of 
the world where in its many varieties it found 
a congenial home. As is so often true of new 
plant introductions, a long time passed—in 
this case nearly a century—before it attracted 
much attention but after that for 60 years even 
the rose scarcely surpassed the place it held in 
public fancy. It became one of the most prized 
of ornamental shrubs between 1800 and 1860. 
then fell from favor for another 60 years, to 
come back since 1920 toa place of high esteem. 
Several reasons have been advanced for its 
eclipse but in all probability no single cause 
was the reason. 


As the title suggests, Dr. Hume has 
searched the records and developed a con- 
nected story of the activities of such 19th 
Century American camellia raisers as C. H. 
Hovey, Marshall P. Wilder, Michael Floy, 
John and Samuel Feast, David Landreth 
and others. In tracing the importation of 
camellias into this country. Dr. Hume 
establishes that the first to come arrived 
not in Charleston, S. C., as legend has it, 
but rather in Hoboken, N. J. Once in the 


***Camellias in America,’’ by H. Harold 4 


Hume. Published by the J. Horace McFar- 5 
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country, camellias were taken everywhere, 
especially to those sections where the 
plants thrive in the open ground. 

Dr. Hume’s discussion of the botany of 
camellia and of its close botanical rela- 
tives leads into detailed consideration of 
propagation, culture, pest control and 
other purely horticultural matters. Basic, 
of course, are the four growth periods 
through which mature plants pass each 
year. 

During the first period new shoots with 
leaves are developed from over-wintering shoot 
buds. This growth takes place within a short 
time during which shoots grow out to their 
full length. When the buds have developed 
sufficiently for flower buds to be distinguished 
readily from shoot buds it will be noted that if 
there are two flower buds at the tips of the 
twigs, the shoot bud is between them but, if 
there is only one flower bud, the shoot bud is 
located between it and the petiole of the leaf. 

Then, it will be seen that, while the lower 

buds on the young twigs have undergone no 
change, the upper shoot buds may be only one 
or as many as four or five on a twig and the 
flower buds have begun to enlarge. Bud scales 
thicken and become quite hard, effective pro- 
tection for the tender growth within. The 
scales are green, usually margined with brown 
on exposed parts with the outer ones in some 
varieties dark brown. 
* Apparently, the time of opening for each 
flower is related to the time at which the shoot 
or twig on which it is borne started into 
growth the previous Spring. All shoot buds 
do not start out at one and thé same time. 
Some of them may be much delayed. In con- 
sequence, the flowers they bear open later and 
so extend the flowering period. 

Following the flowering period of most va- 
rieties there comes a time of rest in which no 
growth activity is visible in the plants. This 
period is of variable length according to va- 
riety and location. 


In referring to the garden uses of ca- 
mellias, Dr. Hume states, 


Single-flowered camellia. 
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“... Who thinks of Father Kamel, the 
Moravian Jesuit traveller of the seven- 
teenth century, when he pins a camellia 
into his buttonhole? No one, surely, 
or we shouldn’t almost always call it a 
camee-lya.” ... It will be observed that 
the plant-name is not Kamelia, although 
it is called after Kamel. The reason of 
this is that the generic names are taken 
in many cases, not directly from the 
real names of the men after whom they 
were called, but from a Latinised or 
Graecised form of these names, which 
was commonly used at a time when 
Latin was the ordinary language for 
almost all scientific and theological 
works. ...CAM-EL’-LI-A. A word sub- 


ject to very hard usage. 


—The illustrated Dictionary of 
Gardening, 4: 347-348, 1884. 




















For the most part, camellias have been 
planted and grown as specimen plants placed 
in conspicuous spots on the home grounds. 
Their formal growth habit, glossy foliage and 





A completely double camellia with 
large unopened center. 


flowers of marked beauty fit them to such use. 
No other shrubs have been allowed to encroach 
upon the space allotted to them in small gar- 
dens. They were placed so that they stood 
alone: Here a pair of plants, often of the same 
variety, flanked the entrance to the porch or 
stood on each side of the garden gate; there a 
plant at the side of the house or standing apart 
and alone in the front area. Sometimes a single 
specimen is seen as the sole shrub on the prop- 
erty. In a very peculiar way they are heirloom 
plants, in many instances connecting thoughts 
of today with memories of years long since 
past. 

The chapter on classification of ca- 
mellia varieties is a report of personal re- 
search on Dr. Hume's part. Anyone wao 
is interested in camellias will find it neces- 
sary to familiarize himself with the details. 

The descriptive list of camellia varieties 
and the illustrations—49 of them in color 
—make this book a ‘‘must’’ for anyone 
seeking to select varieties. In fact, the 
wealth of information and the attractive 
pictures tell such a complete story that he 
who has never seen a camellia can feel at 
home with the subject from the study of 
the book alone. 
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Readers’ Letters te the Ethe 


Experience With Yucca Moths 
EAR EDITOR—Many years ago I 


noticed one bud in a border of yuccas 
that was noticeably larger than the others 
and was showing cream while all the 
others were still green. Curiosity led me 
to examine the bud. As I started to pull 
the petals apart a cloud of small white 
moths rose in my face. I realized that they 
must be the much-publicized yucca moths 
whose help is essential in the pollination 
of so many species of yucca. I had read of 
the moths for years without having any 
idea where to look for them. 

Since then I have always looked into 
the first bud or buds to show color and 
have always been rewarded by having the 
snowy little moths fly out except one time. 
That time I looked vainly but could not 
believe they were not present. With the 
aid of a magnifying glass I finally located 
them, wings folded, resting among the sta- 
mens in such a fashion as to look like the 
stamens themselves. When I began touch- 
ing them with a tiny twig they took wing. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





Further Notes on Crickets 


EAR EDITOR—Some authors wish 

us to believe that crickets chirp in 
unison, that the males not only hear each 
other's chirps but that each one pays strict 
attention to these chirps and governs him- 
self accordingly. Insects, however, are 
usually soloists so it would appear that 
playing in unison is accidental and that a 
duet or quartet is probably coincidental. 
One insect may stimulate another to play 
but it is highly improbable that there is 
any co-ordination or attempt on its part 
to join with others. One might expect 
then that the continuous chirping of 
numerous crickets, each one playing by 
himself, would produce a cacophony jar- 
ring to our senses but surprisingly it has, 
to me at least, the opposite effect. 

The chirping, however, is not without 
purpose for when he raises his wings to 
stridulate, a gland is exposed which emits 
an odor that attracts the female and as she 
climbs upon the back of the male to im- 
bibe this liquid mating takes place. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


About Carrots and Apples 


EAR EDITOR—After reading “‘A 
Winter Garden in the Cellar’ in the 
October 15 issue of Horticulture, I wish 
to suggest an easier method for the storage 
of carrots. I store them in earthenware 
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crocks. I have followed this method for 
many seasons and have kept the roots well 
into March. Washed and with the tops 
removed, I stand them upright in the crock 
and they keep in excellent condition. I do 
not dry the roots, but pack them wet. 
They will sprout somewhat during the 
following weeks but the flesh will be crisp 
and firm, almost like that of carrots taken 
out of the ground. After packing, the 
covering is put on and the crock kept in a 
cool place, where the contents will not 
freeze. 

I was interested, also, in the article on 
old apple varieties by Ira Glackens. I 
wonder if Mr. Glackens has the old-time 
Sops of Wine, one of the best jelly apples 
I know of. My tree is over 100 years old 
and the 1938 hurricane took half of it. I 
have taken scions from it and grafted them 
onto younger trees. I will be glad to send 
scions to anyone interested. 


—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


How to Check Peach Borers 
EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 


an article in the September 1 Hortt- 
culture headed ‘‘P. D. B. for Peach Tree 
Borers.’” The use of paradichlorobenzene 
for the control of borers reminds me of a 
question I asked a doctor years ago. I 
asked, ‘‘Is it good to take yeast?’’ and he 
said, ‘“Yes, for the manufacturer.”’ 

P.D.B. is not worth the container it 
comes in. I have used many pounds of it. 
Prevention is much better than trying to 
kill the borers after they are in the trees 
and have done their damage. I have cut 
out anywhere from one to 10 borers from 
one tree. 

Inspect your fruit trees very carefully. 
This ineludes young trees before setting. 
If you find anything that looks like saw- 
dust, take a jack-knife, cut out all dead 
wood and follow the tunnels until you find 
the borers. If they are in too deep, take a 
wire and probe into each hole until you 
are sure you have killed the borer. The tree 
will soon heal over the scar. 

Before June 1 each year dig a trench 
around each tree two inches deep. Clean 
the dirt off the bark and swab the tree for 
eight to 12 inches above the ground with 
tangle-foot. The female will not lay her 
eggs in this. An old paint brush is better 
than a rag swab. Peach trees can be made 
to live for 25 to 30 years by keeping the 
borers out instead of only 10 to 12 years. 
Also, mulch all fruit trees and berry vines 
very heavily with leaves or hay and do not 
allow weeds or grass to grow under them. 


—George H. Crosbie. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Tested Chrysanthemums 


EAR EDITOR — If your readers 
would be interested in the chrysan- 
themum varieties which I have found most 
successful this year, I am glad to give their 
names. I may say that all of them were 
pot-grown plants ordered from Minne- 
sota and Bristol, Conn., nurseries. They 
were set out about the middle of May. 
Most of those from Minnesota were of 
Chicago production and were named by 
the grower as follows: Zantha, Autumn 
Greetings, Early Harvest, Heather Fire, 
Heather Bloom, Song of India and Olive 


Longland. 
From the Bristol Nurseries came Storm 
King, Apricot Glow, Magnolia, Fire 


Glow, Pink Radiance and Lavender Lassie. 

We have had continuous blossoms since 
August | to the present time. I believe the 
success which I had this year was due to 
having soil conditions right and good 
plants. Early this Spring I had the top soil 
removed from all the beds where the 
chrysanthemums were planted, about 20 
inches of the sub-soil removed and this 
filled in with compost and the loam put 
back on top. I used dry manure, together 
with phosphate. During the growing sea- 
son the plants were well cultivated and 
around each plant I had a layer of tobacco 
dust. 


—A. E. Norton. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Home Garden Profitable 
EAR EDITOR—I wonder if many 


of our home gardeners would not be 
agreeably surprised if they would calculate 
just how much a season’s produce is worth 
to them. 

This year our small vegetable garden, 
containing 1000 square feet, grew 13 
kinds of vegetables, providing service at 
318 meals. Estimated at local prices, the 
value of this food was $43.44. Allowing 
for usual costs, this still suggests large pro- 
portionate savings in bills, and some capi- 
tal increase with items which Winter over; 
especially in a short season marked by bad 
weather and steadily rising prices. 

Outstandingly profitable were toma- 
toes, where the sole expense was 60 cents 
for a dozen plants. These were fertilized 
only with wood ashes, a waste product. 

Burpee’s Surecrop beans also were most 
valuable for a long yield. An extra row 
followed up the tender yellow pods with 
fine black beans into October. But every 
item paid well. 

—Agnes Miller. 


New York, N. Y. 








Have variety with 


Uncommon House Plants 


T IS pleasant work to arrange diversi- 
fied foliage plants among the flowering 
types in the window and sometimes a 
choice subject presents decorative leaves 
and flowers, too. I like the different color 

















The partridge-breast aloe is interesting 
for its distinctive and attractive 
markings. 


and shape of each: The panda plant for its 
soft, whitish, felt-like leaves; the par- 
tridge-breast aloe for its distinctive mark- 
ings and the greenness of the bird of para- 
dise. 

Anthericum or St. Augustine grass 
makes a valuable bracket plant. It creates 
a restful color contrast, bears long, grassy, 
white-striped leaves and is cool looking 
against a background of snowy muslin 
draperies. It also carries miniature plants 
on the ends of gracefully arching wands 
while the flowers are dainty and lily-like. 
The blossoms always remind me of wild 
straw berries. 

Another beautiful thing is a jar of silver 
rosettes of the lovely dream plant or grap- 
topetalum. They are waxy looking, with 
a silvery blueness and are charmingly 
lighted with a pink flush. In the South this 
is called tropical hen and chickens. 

Likewise, I would not be without the 
delightful Ceropegia woodi, that delicate 
vine with the heart-shaped silvery leaves 
that is called hearts on strings and some- 
times the rosary vine. It is lovely decorat- 
ing a glass shelf but it looks well on a tiny 
trellis also. The one I have is still dotted 
with wee, lavender umbrellas and has ‘‘tu- 
bers’’ or ‘‘beads’’ of varying sizes. This 
plant likes a fair amount of water and does 
better when grown in a small pot. It also 
seems to enjoy having cramped root- 
quarters. 

Another vine with interesting foliage is 


the hunter’s robe or golden pothos, with 
large arrow-shaped leaves generously 
splashed with gold. It is excellent for sun- 
less corners and makes long, graceful fes- 
toons. 

Several mesembryanthemums from the 
Summer rock garden seem happy growing 
together in a large pot. One has bright 
green spatulate foliage. One in the center 
boasts leathery, flat, sage-green leaves, 
while the plant beside it has spike-like 
branches of smoothest enamel blue and is 
called devil's fingers. The mesembryanthe- 
mum at one side of the dish has fat, dark 
green, prickly leaves that resemble spiny 
cucumbers and nestles cozily with one 
having similar leaves minus the spines and 
with a dark green stripe down the center 
of each segment. 

However, the most colorful is the much- 
branched specimen which droops grace- 
fully over the edge of the container, show- 
ing plentiful, dark, little leaves, heart- 
shaped and marble-edged in maroon. The 
leaves are opposite and clasp the stalks 
tightly. The stalks, too, are bronzy-red, 
lighting up nicely when the sunlight 
touches them. 

The shining green of Cyanotis somali- 
ensis relieves the somberness of Winter 
days and the rosette-like growth is inter- 
esting as the gleaming, pointed rounds 
hang over the bowl in profusion if the 
plant has plenty of water. This one is often 
called pussy-ears, for the leaves are soft 
and furry. The blossoms, too, are hairy, 
oddly shaped and orange and purple. 

The new tiger's jaw, Faucaria hooliz, 
has fierce-looking, widely-spaced teeth and 
always causes favorable comment. Its blos- 
soms are bright yellow. 

Mother-in-law’s tongue is another wel- 
come window guest needing little sun. 

















The shrimp plant has blue-tinted foliage 
and thrives without direct sunlight. 
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Rosary vine (Ceropegia woodi) is 
unusual in appearance, especially 
when grown on a small trellis. 


This gasteria has a very rough surface cov- 
ered with innumerable raised white dots 
which give the thick leaves a distinctive 
air. It flowers in March with rosy bells 
hanging on tall stalks, fully as odd as the 
foliage. 

A glass covered jar near the gasteria con- 
tains the beautiful little selaginella which 
gleams in the light with blue, green and 
tints of bronze. It looks like a delicate 
fern and is often called florists’ moss or 
changeable fern. It grows very easily and 
is no bother at all. 

To bring color to the window I use a 
vivid coleus and an achyranthes or two, 
wrinkle-leaved red foliage plants which 
seem bathed in crimson when the sunlight 
touches them. The fragrant oak leaf geran- 
ium next to it makes a good foil for its 
pleasant glow. 

I also like the giant stapelia and use it 
on a stand, where its long, leafless stems, 
flanged and notched, creep over the edge 
of the pot in all directions branching many 
times until the container is almost hidden. 
The heavy foliage is dark green and vel- 
vety and visitors are always attracted to 
it even when its weird, fleshy blossoms 
have disappeared. 

Some may have tried Sedum morgani- 
anum and agree with me in thinking it a 
nice bracket or hanging plant. This Mexi- 
can friend makes long whitish repes, its 
stems clothed with leaves something in the 
manner of the blooms of the shrimp plant. 
It makes many branches and if one enjoys 
pale, blue-tinted feliage, he will be in- 
trigued with this rather new succulent. 
It does not care for sun. The name the na- 
tives give this very unusual and interesting 
plant is burro tail. 

Thus, diversified foliage interspered 
with flowering begonias and other bloom- 
ing treasures bring joy to the owner of the 
window garden as well as some pleasure to 
passers-by whether ardent plant enthusi- 
asts or not. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 


Windsor, Vt. 
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Walking is but one use for 


The Legs of Insects 


S NOVEMBER rolls along we find 
that most of the insects, which a few 
weeks age were so numerous, have de- 
parted, either died or retired into hiberna- 
tion. Of course, a few are still with us. A 
dragon fly may be seen winging its way on 
bright sunny days, a few houseflies still 
longer outdoors before seeking Winter 
quarters, and honey bees are still active, 
seeking nectar from the last Autumn 
flowers. 

Speaking of honey bees, have you ever 
noticed the round yellowish masses which 
they frequently carry with them? These 
are masses of pollen which they gather 
from the flowers and which they convert 
into pollen bread, a food they feed to the 
young grubs. 

In a book of mine I speak of the bees 
doing their marketing. This is actually 
what they do, for they go from flower to 
flower in search of food to take home, even 
as you and I. The bees do not pilfer what 
they want from defenceless flowers but pay 
for what they take by carrying pollen from 
one flower to another, thus effecting cross- 
pollination. 

Their baskets are not such as we use but 
are admirably suited to serve the same 
purpose. A bee’s leg—or any other in- 
sect’s, for that matter—consists of three 
large sections (femur, tibia and tarsus) 
and several smaller ones. If you examine 
a bee’s hind leg through a lens, you find 
on the outer surface of the second largest 
section (tibia) a cavity bordered by hairs. 
This is the basket or corbiculum as it is 
called. “‘How does the bee fill these bas- 
kets?’’, you may well ask. As the bee 
climbs over the flower the flexible branch- 
ing hairs with which the body and legs are 
covered catch the pollen grains. By means 
of special structures called pollen combs 
located on the inner surface of the third 
largest joint (tarsus) the bee combs the 
pollen grains out of the hairs and trans- 
fers them to the baskets, at the same time 
pressing the pollen grains down by means 
of the auricle. 

The filling of these baskets always takes 
place while the bee is on the wing as the 
legs must be free for this. If you have a 
hand lens, you might watch a bee and see 
just how it goes about collecting and fill- 
ing its baskets. 

Not only has the bee a device for filling 
the baskets but it also has a device for 
emptying them. If you look at the tibia 
on one of the middle legs you will find a 
spur. When the bee arrives at the hive it 
thrusts its hind legs into a cell and with the 
spur pries off the pollen mass. 

However, these structures are not the 
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only ones on bees’ legs. If you will exam- 
ine one of the front legs, you will find a 
round notch on the inside of the tarsus and 
over it and extending downward from the 
tibias is an appendage called the velum. 
This notch is a comb which the bee uses 
in cleaning its antennz. In performing this 
operation the bee passes a front leg over 
the antenna. Then the leg is bent until the 
velum falls into place to complete the cir- 
cular comb, through which the antenna is 
then drawn. For cleaning the comb, it- 
self, there is a brush of hairs on the front 
margin of the tibia. 

These structures are but a few of the 
many which Nature has designed. I doubt 
if there is any animal whose anatomy has 
not been modified in one way or another 
to enzble it to meet its environment more 
successfully. I doubt, also, if any part of 
the anatomy has been modified more than 
the legs. The powerful running legs of the 
kangaroo, the digging forelegs of the mole 
and the flippers of the whale are but a few 
examples. Among the birds there are the 
long wading legs of the crane, the swim- 
ming legs of the duck and the perching 
legs of the sparrow. Still, it is among the 
insects that we find the greatest number 
and the most remarkable modifications. 
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Note the oar-like legs of the hydrophilus. 
(Illustration greatly enlarged.) 
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Consider, for instance, the water scav- 
enger beetle. It is an elongated elliptical 
black beetle with two pairs of broad thin 
legs the tarsi of which are fringed with 
long hairs, making them efficient swim- 
ming organs. The legs of the predaceous 
diving beetles are similarly fitted for swim- 
ming and anyone who has seen the back- 
swimmer stroke its way through the water 
knows how well its oar-like legs are 
adapted for propelling it through the 
water. 

The primary function of legs is loco- 
motion and in the aquatic species I have 
just mentioned they are adapted for pro- 
pelling the insects through the water but 
in the land insects they are adapted for 
carrying the insects over ground. In some 
species they are short and intended for 
walking. In others, they are long and in- 
tended for running, as in the tiger beetles. 
These are long-legged, slender, beauti- 
fully-colored beetles which may be found 
along dusty roads, in beaten paths and on 
the shores of streams. 

Among many insects the legs are 
adapted for jumping. We all know well 
grasshoppers do. Their hind legs are long 
and provided with powerful muscles 
which propel them through the air. They 
even have anchors on their feet so that 
they can take a firm purchase on the ground 
but the champion jumpers are the fleas. 
Examine their hind legs through a lens and 
you will see why. If we could jump in 
proportion to the flea, we could jump over 
the tallest building. 

Nevertheless, we should not get the idea 
that legs are used only for locomotion. In 
a great many species they have become 
modified for other purposes. The spinous 
legs of the dragon fly form a basket for 
catching prey on the wing and those of the 
praying mantis, the assassin bugs, the am- 
bush bugs, the water scorpions and giant 
electric light bugs are modified for catching 
or grasping other insects. In these insects 
the anterior legs are long and fitted with 
spines or otherwise modified to serve as 
traps. 

The mole crickets which are almost 
never seen above ground except during the 
mating season have front legs adapted for 
an entirely different purpose. These insects 
do not look anything like our typical 
crickets. They live in the ground and not 
only have a body formed for living in 
burrows but curiously enlarged front feet 
for excavating. These are generally broad- 
ened and shaped somewhat like the foot of 
a mole. Furthermore, the tarsus and tibia 
are remarkably adapted for cutting roots, 
like shears. 

In the true lice and the bird lice the legs 
are modified to cling to feathers and hair. 
In the true lice, the foot has a strong single 
claw which folds against the end of the 
tibia. Then, there are some insects which 
have legs so modified that they can em- 
ploy them in the production of sound. 
Some of the short-horned grasshoppers 
have short pegs on the femurs of the hind 
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A practical 
Christmas Gift 


Your gardening relatives and friends will 
enjoy this fast cutting, easy-to-use hedge 
trimmer. The double-edged blade cuts in 
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legs which are rubbed against the edges of 
the wing covers. 

Many male insects use their legs to hold 
on to the female while mating. Some even 
have tarsal disks for this purpose. The 
male of the sleepy underwing moth has 
brushes on its tibia which are regarded as 
scent organs to attract the female. Then, 
there are the queer appendages of the male 
Dolichopodidz, small, slender, tapering 
flies usually with metallic green abdomens. 
The legs of the male are quite long and 
are provided with ornaments which are 
displayed before the females, as are those 
of the peacock. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Growing Perennials Indoors 
ERENNIALS may be flowered indoors 


in Winter, one of the easiest of these 
being the astilbe. Some time in November 
the root clumps should be potted up and 
kept in a cool room until growth com- 
mences some time in January. Then they 
should be brought into a warm sunny 
room. At no time should the soil be al- 
lowed to become dry—astilbes are among 
the thirstiest of house plants. 
* However, the culture is not too difficult 
and the large foam-like heads of bloom 
well worth the trouble. Three of the best 
varieties are Gladstone, a white; Queen 
Alexandra, pink; and America, lilac-rose. 

The old-fashioned bleeding-heart may 
also be handled in the same way except 
that it is better left outdoors in a cold- 
frame until ready to start into growth. 
Then it may be potted up and brought in- 
doors. If started in early January, it should 
be in bloom in early April. When warm 
weather returns it may be planted out in 
the garden and will thrive for years. 


How New Plants Are Made 


‘Plant Magic,”’ 
lished by Binfords &% Mort, 
Price $3.00. 


This is a brief and non-technical ac- 
count of how the scientific experimenter 
works to produce new forms of plants. 
The author gives understandable explana- 
tions of chromosomes, hybrids, poly- 
ploidy, methods of inducing mutations 
and other highly technical matters. Also, 
the technique of chemical treatment, the 
use of colchicine and the effects of radia- 
tion are explained. Thus, it is a publication 
to be read by the amateur who is interested 
in plant breeding and who finds himself 
bewildered at the great mass of scientific 
literature which has grown up as a result 
of recent research. 


Portland, Ore. 
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Make the Wild Birds 
Happy with 


PERRY’S BIRD SEED 





by James P. Haworth. Pub- 


PERRY’S QUALITY MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining 
in favor as folks realize the great service 
rendered by the birds in ridding trees and 
gardens of untold numbers of insects. 
Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 
For small and large birds. A trial will 
convince you of its superiority. 


5 lb. a 10 Ib. $1.75; 25 Ib. $4.25 


Carrying charges extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston,9, Mass. 
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£149 Buy CACTUS direct. .. . You, 
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den. Ten exotic, healthy cac- a 
tus plants, all different in- 
cluding rare Mexican cacti for only $1.49 Post- 


aid. If you order at once we will include a 
esurrection Plant FREE. Cultural guide with 
order. Send no money. Pay Postman $1.49 plus 
postage on delivery. Cash orders Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS 
Route 3-H Edinburg, Texas 
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Plan to remember gardening 
friends with a Christmas Gift 
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HORTICULTURE. 
Your Christmas Gift Order 
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300 Mass. Avenue’. Boston 15, Mass. 
























Rosemary is the 


Herb of Remembrance 


OSEMARY the herb of remembrance, 
friendship, and fidelity, was called 
rose marinus by Pliny and means “‘dew of 
the sea.’” It was known as far back as 
3,000 years ago and is one of the most 
fragrant and useful of all herbs. A place 
should be found for at least one plant in 
every garden—as an accent plant in the 
border, a hedge, in a ‘‘memory”’ garden or 
in the kitchen plot. 

Potted in the Fall and brought in as a 
Winter plant, its gray-green leaves and 
piney fragrance make it a desirable addi- 
tion among the choicest of household 
plants. Its scent is sweet and bracing. Just 
pass your hand over it and the fragrance 
lingers long. A sunny kitchen window is 
the best location of all. 

Rosemary needs a light, sandy, gravelly 
soil, not too rich but well limed and in 
full sun. In fact, a small amount of lime 
should be worked into the ground several 
times during the season. It should have 
good drainage. Propagation is best accom- 
plished by cuttings or layering early in the 
Spring in either sand or water. Seed is 
slow to germinate. 

In Washington, D. C., it is more or less 
a tender perennial. With some protection 
in a sheltered spot it comes through the 
Winter well. Beautiful specimens, large, 
bushy and almost shrub-like may be seen 
in the Bishop’s Garden in the cathedral 
grounds of St. Peter and St. Paul in Wash- 
ington. Also, when covered with its heav- 
enly blue flowers, like tiny orchids, against 
a background of century old box it is in- 
deed worthy. 

Rosemary is a strongly flavored herb. 
Just a tip or leaf is all that is necessary, for 
its function is to add to and not take away 
from the main flavor. A few leaves, either 
fresh or dried, especially with lamb or veal, 
vegetables, fish sauces or in a pot pourri 
have changed many a prosaic dish into a 
masterpiece. 

I also make little slits in a roast and 
insert a leaf or two or add a tip in tomato 
cocktail, stewed chicken or gravies of any 
kind. Irma Goodrich Mazza, in her splen- 
did book ‘‘Herbs for the Kitchen’’ gives 
some recipes for preparing egg plant and 
zuchinni which make those two forever 
fried and soggy vegetables most palatable 
dishes. The egg plant may even take the 
place of meat and make a good Lenten or 
Friday dish. 

Try a little rosemary in deep fat when 
frying potatoes and a leaf in jam or sweet 
sauces. It also has a great affinity for mar- 
joram, mixes well with other herbs and 
has many other uses besides cooking. 

In ancient times the monks which acted 


as healers for the body as well as the soul 
planted it in their gardens. Likewise, in 
those days when herbs were strewn upon 
the floors of houses and churches for sani- 
tation purposes rosemary was among the 
favorites. At weddings it was emblematic 
of fidelity and churches were decorated 
with it while the attendants carried gilded 
sprays. At wedding feasts pieces were put 
into the wine before a toast was drunk to 
the bride. Today it is among the funeral 
offerings for kings as well as common 
people and many fraternal orders drop a 
sprig into the graves of members. ‘‘Rose- 
mary. for remembrance,’’ Sir Thomas 
Moore wrote in “‘Utopia.”’ 

It was also once believed that if the 
flowers or leaves were put under one’s 
pillow, he was not troubled with bad 
dreams and if one carried a sprig or frag- 
ment of the shrub no evil spirit could come 
near nor cause harm. There is a legend 
that the plant never passes in growth the 
height of Christ when He was a man on 
earth and after the plant is 33 years old, 
at which age the Saviour died, it increases 
in breadth but never in height. 

Although it is a native of the headlands 


Rosemary is prized for its fragrance. 














































of the Mediterranean, it was taken to Eng- 
land during the Norman conquest. Today 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel in her book ‘“The Magic 
of Herbs’’ says it grows in England better 
than anywhere else. The moisture of the 
climate gives it the fragrance for which the 
English oils are celebrated but very little 
from English herb gardens finds its way to 
the markets. 

In spite of all this it is surprising how 
little rosemary is known in America today. 
In my own garden many that visit know 
well the marjoram, basil and even clary 
and chervil but few have seen rosemary. 

One of the most beautiful legends is 
that the Holy Mother when she fled into 
Egypt with the Christ Child rested beside 
a rosemary bush and threw her gray blue 
cloak over it. Then the flowers, which 
were then white, turned blue in her honor 
and when she washed the Christ Child’s 
clothes she spread them upon a rosemary 
bush to dry. Thereafter the plant was en- 
dued with mysterious virtue. 

I wish more of it would be planted in 
gardens today. It would make the gardens 
more alive and cherished. I think, if I 
could have but one plant from my herb 
garden, it would be rosemary. 


—Nannette M. Strayer. 
Bethesda, Md. 


A Good Flowering Vine 


HE star glory, Quamoclit coccinea, 

also known as Ipomoea coccinea is an 
herbaceous tropical vine and well worthy 
of being more extensively grown. It is an, 
annual growing 10 feet high or more and 
has cordate-ovate leaves, mostly entire and 
occasionally angularly lobed. The flowers 
are scarlet with yellow throats and grow 
two inches long. It is a more striking 
climber than Q. pennata, the cypress vine, 
whose leaves which are pinnately cut into 
thread-like segments. 

This plant also makes a good com- 
panion for the common morning glory I. 
purpurea even though the flowers are 
much smaller. It blooms here from mid- 
August to frost from seed sown in early 
May and is useful for covering fences, 
trellises and banks. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Iowa Rose Society Now Active 


HE Iowa Rose Society which has been 

more or less dormant during the war 
has again become active. A campaign has 
been instituted to gain new members and 
a news letter is sent out each month. Plans 
are already under way for a rose show to 
be held in Ames next June and a short 
course is being planned at Iowa State Col- 
lege at the same time. The trial grounds, 
of course, will also be open to visitors at 
that time. Anyone desiring further infor- 
mation about this organization should 
write to L. C. Grove, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 














Fuchsias From Seed 


ICTOR REITER states in the Bulle- 

tin of the American Fuchsia Society 
that the seeds of the fuchsia are somewhat 
smaller than the head of a pin and are 
found inside a fleshy berry. When these 
have turned purple and are as soft as a 
dead ripe tomato it is time to harvest the 
seed. Crush the berries with a blunt probe 
and ‘“‘tease’’ out the seeds. Only plump 
seeds will grow. 

Sow within 10 days after harvesting. 
Seedlings which germinate in the Fall have 
an excellent chance of flowering the fol- 
lowing Summer but Spring-sown seedlings 
seldom flower until the following year. 

Sow in clean, sandy garden loam which 
has been carefully screened into clean pots 
or flats. Sow thinly on the surface and 
cover with about one-sixteenth of an inch 
of fine sand. Water thoroughly with a fine 
sprinkler and make certain that drainage 
is good. 

Place the pots or flats in a shady warm 
place—55 to 65 degrees. The pots can be 
covered with thin paper until the seedlings 
germinate. Keep the soil evenly and con- 
tinuously moist. 

When the seedlings start germinating 
shade from the burning sun and protect 
from snails, slugs and cutworms. Al- 
though fuchsia plants are immune to snail 
damage, the young seedlings are eagerly 
devoured until the second leaves appear. 
For best results use snail bait around the 
pots. 

Damping-off is the worst disease that 
attacks fuchsia seedlings. Dust the seed 
with Arasan before sowing and select the 
potting soil from a clean, sunny location. 
When the second leaves appear the seed- 
lings may be transplanted into small indi- 
vidual pots. A good soil mixture is a 
coarse, sandy loam containing a dash of 
leaf mold and some old cow manure. 


More Plants to Name 


BOUT a million plants are now known 
by name to botanists, Professor Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, veteran Cornell Univer- 
sity plant scientist, stated before a recent 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia. As reported by 
Science News Letter, Dr. Bailey said that 
the task of botanists is less than half ac- 
complished, for he estimates that at least 
another million plant species await nam- 
ing and exact description. 
This situation makes a sharp contrast 
with the botany of less than two centuries 
ago when the great Swedish naturalist, 


Linnzus, believed that the total number 
of plant species in the world was not 
greater than 8,000. In the second edition 
of his classic Species Plantarum published 
in 1763 he described 7,540 of them. 
Exact knowledge and description of 
plant species is important, the speaker de- 
clared, if the applied plant sciences such as 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry and 
pharmacology are to make progress. Of 
two plants that look almost alike yet are 
distinct species, one may be useful in breed- 
ing and the other useless, or one may be 
poisonous and the other harmless. 


Apples in Dry Boxes 


HE Rhode Island Experiment Station 

calls attention to the fact that apples 
continue to lose water after they are har- 
vested. When from five to seven per cent 
of the water in the fruit is lost, shrivelling 
results and the general quality and value of 
the fruit is greatly reduced. The rate of 
water loss is greatest immediately after 
harvest, then decreases slightly, and in- 
creases again in the Spring toward the end 
of the storage season. 

One of the most important factors caus- 
ing loss of water from the fruits may be 
the wooden boxes in which the fruit is 
packed. A large dry storage crate was 
found to absorb as much as one and one- 
half pounds of water, and apples placed in 
dry boxes lost twice as much water as simi- 
lar fruits in moist boxes. 

Apple boxes exposed to rain and dew 
in the orchard for one or two weeks prior 
to harvest operations were sufficiently 
moist under most conditions, but in cases 
of extremely hot, dry weather it may be 
necessary to wet the boxes with water. 
There is no measurable increase in decay 
of the fruit in the moist boxes. 


To Stake a Shrubby Plant 


CRAP electrical cord is one of the most 

satisfactory materials for tieing. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin of the American 
Fuchsia Society, the tie¢ should always be 
looped so that there is at least one thick- 
ness of cord between the stake and the 
plant. A good way is to start with the 
cord in back of the branch, bringing both 
ends forward around the branch, crossing 
them in front and then looping them back 
around both branch and stake, tieing in 
back of the stake. The stake should be 
sound and of a size sufficient to support the 
plant. Properly staked plants are much 
less subject to damage by storms. 
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A New Preservation Method 


HE United States Department of Agri- 

culture’s Western Regional Research 
Laboratory has developed a new method 
of preserving fruits and vegetables which 
is called ‘‘dehydrofreezing.”’ 

Dehydrofreezing, the department men 
say, combines some of the main advantages 
of both dehydrating and quick-freezing. 
The fruit or vegetable is carried through 
the first step of the dehydration process. 
It is reduced in weight and volume—-not 
quite as much as a fully dehydrated prod- 
uct—but it takes up much less space and 
weighs much less than when it comes from 
the field. Then, it is frozen. 

Since the vitamins and flavor are virtu- 
ally undamaged by this first dehydration 
treatment, the product keeps its fresh qual- 
ity. In fact, some products, such as boy- 
senberries and apricots, keep their original 
shape. Because the products have not had 
as much water taken out of them as by the 
full dehydration process, they are much 
easier to plump up for serving. 

The department scientists say the newly 
developed method for preserving fruits 
and vegetables means lower transporta- 
tion, storage, packaging and refrigeration 
costs. 


DDT Versus Onion Thrips 


N A test reported by J. P. Sleesman of 

the Ohio experiment station, DDT gave 
the most outstanding performance of any 
material* used against onion thrips during 
the past 15 years. Each application reduced 
to and maintained at a very low level the 
thrips population for at least seven days. 
Three formulations were compared: DDT 
as a wettable powder, solubilized in an oil 
emulsion, and a three per cent dust mix- 
ture; equally good control and yields were 
obtained with all three. DDT thus ap- 
pears to be a practical and effective control 
for the onion thrips. 


For Chrysanthemum Aphids 


L GRIDER recently told the Men’s 
Garden Club of Westfield, N. J., that 
chrysanthemums are subject to aphids 
which feed in ever-increasing numbers on 
the tender tips. The recommended spray 
mixture is one tablespoon each of pyre- 
thrum, rotenone 5 per cent and sulpho- 
nated castor oil (Turkey red oil) to a 
gallon of water. It should be noted that 
this is too strong a spray for tender plants 
such as nasturtiums and beans. 


Too Much Water 


HE New Hampshire experience with 

lawn weeds treated with ammate or 
ammonium sulfamate was reported in- 
correctly on this page in the October 1 
issue of Horticulture. The formula as rec- 
ommended by Dr. A. R. Hodgdon of the 
University of New Hampshire is three 
ounces of ammate per gallon of water. 
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Meat Savers From the Garden 


F YOU want good meat substitutes that 

are both tasty and filling, turn to vege- 
tables is the advice of the National Garden 
Institute. Most of the vegetables are plen- 
tiful enough. In fact, potatoes and onions 
are two that are so abundant as to be em- 
barrassing to the food chiefs in Washing- 
ton. Yet, it happens that some of the best 
dishes there are have the lowly spud and 
the fragrant onion group as their base. 
Here are some tested recipes. The use of 
a pressure cooker will cut the time in half. 


CREAM OF POTATO SOUP* 
2 cups finely diced and pared raw white 
potatoes 
2 cups minced, medium onions 
2 cups celery stalks, including leaves, diced 
2% cups boiling water 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
3% tablespoons flour 
13% teaspoons salt 
\% teaspoon pepper 
2 cups scalded milk or 1 cup evaporated 
milk with 1 cup water 
1 tablespoon minced parslev 
Cook potatoes, onions and celery in 
boiling water and keep covered until ten- 
der. Meanwhile melt butter in a double 
boiler. Add flour and stir until smooth. 
Then add seasoning and milk. Cook, stir- 


ring until smooth and thickened. Then rub 


the potato mixture, liquid and all through 
a sieve. Add parsley, heat and serve to six 
persons. 

CREME VICHYSOISSE 


This is a soup the gourmets rave about. 
It is not hard to make. The main thing 
being to get the flavoring and consistency 
just right. It is delicious either hot or cold. 
If leeks are not on hand, use onions. If 
heavy cream is not available, use a light 
cream sauce. Chives are optional, being 
mainly for window dressing. Once Vichy- 
soisse (pronounced Veechyswass) is tried 
no other potato soup will satisfy. The 
onion flavor can be regulated to taste but 
the real Vichsysoisse is mild. 


4 leeks or 1 % cups minced onions 
3 cups sliced and pared potatoes 
3 cups boiling water 
4 chicken bouillon cubes 
tablespoons butter, margarine, fat or 
salad oil 
eup light or heavy cream 
cup milk 
teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons minced chives 

14 teaspoon paprika 

Cut the washed leeks and about three 
inches of their green tops into fine pieces. 


Cook them with the potatoes in boiling 


aw 


water, keeping them covered until tender 
—about 40 minutes. Press. without drain- 
ing, through a fine sieve into a double 
boiler. Add bouillion cubes, butter, cream, 
milk, salt and pepper and mix thoroughly. 
Reheat to blend. Serve hot or very cold, 
garnished with minced chives and paprika. 
This serves six. 


LEEK AND POTATO SOUP 
Make cream of potato soup, as above, 
cooking two cups of finely sliced leeks 
with the potatoes and celery and omitting 
the onions. 


CREAM OF VEGETABLE SOUP 
3 tablespoons butter, margarine, fat or 
salad oil 
3.to 4 tablespoons minced onions 
3 tablespoons flour 
3 cups bottled milk or 1% cups evapo- 
rated milk and 1 % cups of water 
1 cup vegetable water, milk or vegetable 
water and milk combined 
2 teaspoons salt 
A speck of pepper 
1% cups finely chopped or sieved leftover 
or canned vegetables 
4 teaspoon bottled thick meat sauce 
Paprika 
Melt the butter in a double boiler. Add 
the onion and cook over direct heat until 
tender. Add flour and stir smooth. Then, 
add the milk and vegetable water and cook 
over boiling water until smooth and thick- 
ened. Add seasonings, vegetables, and meat 
sauce. Heat, then serve sprinkled with pa- 
prika. Serves six persons. One bouillon 
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The Perfect Gift for 
Your Gardening Friends 


adding to the beauty of the gift. 


All are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale f 
Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This is 
truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” 

All you want at only $1 each, postpaid to you by 
return mail. If you want gifts mailed direct to your 
friends, be sure to give complete names and addresses 
and send the gift cards you'd like enclosed. Boxes will 


be mailed to them about Dec. 10. 


ee Gens ta 


November 15, 1946 
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(THINK of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with 
this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with 
color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- 
America winners, in a gay, bright red gift box decorated with 
a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a beautiful, 
natural color picture of the flowers the seeds will produce, 


ie 


Morning Glories, 


days, 
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GIFT BOX 


Burpee Super Giant Zinnias, Giant Snapdragons, Mam- 
moth Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue 
fragrant Petunias, 
Forget-Me-Nots. etc.—all easy to grow! Ideal for birth- 
anniversaries, 
recular pricee—some worth 25c each—totaling $2.20. 


4) 42 40 4 45 48) 42 42 42 47 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. " 


18 Burpee Building { Philadelphia $32, Pa. k 


1 St. er B.D. .... 
ee 
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COLORFUL 


Blanche Burpee 


etc. Each packet printed with 


(or) Clinton, Iowa 


Please send Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 
a ().... Postpaid by return mail. a\5 
(2... .Direct to list o eBitached. 


Enclosed 
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Schling’s Famous Bulbs | 


For Indoor Culture 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Superb Belgian-grown bulbs in all best types and colors—Double Camellia 
and Carnation-flowered, Single Fringed and Straight Edged—in Crimson, 
Pink, Scarlet, Salmon, Yellow, White, Apricot, and Orange. May be 
ordered either mixed or in separate colors and types. 

12 for $3.00; 100 for $22.00 December delivery 


Fancy-Leaved Golden 
Caladiums Calla Lilies 


Beautiful foliage plants can be Pure golden yellow Calla of easy 
had for Easter, Mother’s Day, and culture. Plant December 1 for 
through the summer. Plant Janu- mid-winter bloom; February 1 
ary to June. for Easter. 


Exhibition Jumbo Bulbs, 3 for $1.65; Jumbo bulbs, 2 for $1.75; 12 for $9.75 
12 for $5.75 postpaid. January delivery. postpaid. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 




















GARDENING SMOCK 


full length * buttoned * 
light poplin - 


long sleeves 
elastic wrist 


yellow, aqua, light blue 


(state second color choice) 


wonderful Christmas present 


$6.95 postage paid 


Georgia Curtis 


CONNECTICUT 





FAIRFIELD 








CHRISTMAS GREENS 


(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 
A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 
15 sprays..... $1.75 25 sprays..... $2.25 35 sprays..... $3.00 
Postpaid in New England 
Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 

















Seeds of Three 


RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


...-Cassiope lycopodioides. . . . Large 
white bells on scaly, arching stems. 
July bloomer. 

.. Frageria alpina....Everbearing, non- 
creeping alpine strawberry. Deli- 
cious fruits from June till hard frost. 

.. Scilla sinensis. . . . Rare August 
blooming squill. Dense racemes of 
rosy flowers. 

The above seeds $1.00 per packet 
One of each, three packets, $2.50 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of 1946 seeds 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


ay OLLY...Famous 
ie : LS Oregon Grown 


English Bolly, poadea 


with scarlet red berries, hormone treated 
to retain its leaves. Prepaid. 2 lbs. $1.95; 
3 Ibs. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $4.25; 10 Ibs. $7.95. 
Mistletoe, pkg. 75c. Big Combination Xmas 
Pack, holly, cedar boughs, mistletoe, other 
Oregon greens, and decorative cones. 7 to 8 


Ibs. $5.00. 


WESTERN GROWERS 


3625 S.E. 67th Ave. Portland 6, Oregon 
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cube dissolved in one cup of boiling water 
may be substituted for the cup of milk, if 
desired. Reduce the salt, if necessary. 
CREAM OF BROCCOLI SOUP 
Make cream of vegetable soup using 
two cups of finely chopped or sieved 
cooked broccoli as the vegetable. 


CREAM OF CARROT SOUP 
Make cream of vegetable soup using 
one and one-half cups of finely chopped or 
sieved cooked carrots as the vegetable. 
CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 
Make cream of vegetable soup using 
one and one-half cups of sieved or cooked 
diced celery as the vegetable. (Celery is 
also plentiful this Fall.) 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP 

Make cream of vegetable soup using 
four cups of milk as liquid and substitute 
one and two-third cups of canned whole 
corn, or one number two can of cream style 
corn, for the one and one-half cups of 
vegetable. 

CREAM OF PEA SOUP 

Make cream of vegetable soup using the 
liquid from a number two can of peas as 
part of the liquid. Use the peas, sieved or 
partially mashed, for the one and one-half 
cups of vegetable. 

CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP 

Make cream of vegetable soup using 
one and one-half cups of sieved cooked 
spinach as the vegetable. 

Many other good vegetable dishes such 
as stews and casserole dishes can be found 
in anys standard cook book and almost 
any good cook can improvise nutritious 
and delicious dishes from the fruits of the 
garden or vegetables that are abundant and 
cheap on the market. While bones or soup 
stock are desirable, they are not necessary. 
Bouillon cubes can be used as a base aug- 
mented, perhaps, with a little meat or soy 
sauce. 





*By courtesy of the National Garden Insti- 
tute and Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Mrs. Teele’s New Book 


‘Facts About Flower Arrangement,’ by 
Winifred Teele. Published by the author at 
100 Walnut Place, Brookline 46, Mass. Price 
$1.00. 

Flowers will always be enjoyed for 
their beauty of form, color and texture. In 
addition to that fact, Mrs. Teele states in 
her new book that still greater joy awaits 
the person who studies design with plant 
material. Creative compositions enhance 
the flowers by showing their individual 
qualities to better advantage. 

This book is not a set of rules for 
making flower arrangements. According 
to its author, it is a collection of sugges- 
tions and instructions to help the arranger 
assemble cut plant material in a container. 
If these directions are followed, the fin- 
ished product should have design. That 
this is true has been proved many times 
by Mrs. Teele in her own work as an out- 
standing instructor in flower arrangement. 
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It’s Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
English Holly 











Glossy, green leaves with 
bright scarlet berries 


® For your Home Decorations 

© For your Gift Packages 

@ For your Christmas Dinner 
Table 

e AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT . 


Packed in Christmas Boxes 


35 to 40 sprays $3.00 
70 to 80 sprays 5.50 


Prepaid anywhere in the United States 


T. Y. SMITH 
Box 153, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon 




















Christmas 
Decoratibes 


Boxes of Long Leaf Pine boughs and 
cones, Spanish Moss, Southern Smilax, 
Yaupon, Holly and other red berried 
decoratives when available shipped 
anywhere. 


THESE BOXES make a most accept- 
able and timely gift at Christmas. 


Box Size: 36” x 15” x 6” 
Price: $3.50 delivered 


For weddings, receptions, etc., where a 
larger quantity is desired, we will be glad 
to furnish quotations. 

ORTON PLANTATION NURSERY 
R.F.D. Winnabow North Carolina 











Attached ORLYT $119.50 


A delightful addition to any home. 
Like all Orlyts, this greenhouse is 
made in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. Model shown is 10 
%, by 5 ft. and comes complete— 

Sy all ready to set up on foun- 

~ A dation prepared by you. 

SQ 32 other sizes—up to 

13 by 26 ft. $618.50. 


SA Write for Catalog 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington 29, N.Y. 
Des Plaines 29, Ill. 
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Four Little-Used Annuals 


ENJOY trying unusual annuals in my 

garden. Each year I try the seed of one 
or more that [ have never grown before. 
If they germinate well, grow and bloom 
profusely some garden-visitor is sure to say 
“It’s a weed in so-and-so.’’ Perhaps it is, 
and who cares if it is a dependable flower 
in my garden. 

The butter daisy, Verbesina encelioides, 
is a lovely tall annual of which the above 
could be said. I used it as a background 
annual since it grows to four feet tall. It 
makes a nice bushy growth to the ground 
and has pleasing gray-green foliage and 
clusters of jagged-edged yellow daisys with 
fluffy yellow centers which make pretty, 
long-lasting cut flowers. This plant is very 
easy to grow from home-saved seed sown 
in April or May but it did not self-sow in 
my garden. 

The sweet-scented stars of the flower- 
ing tobacco still hold the charm of the 
unusual, although I have grown them 
for half a dozen years. I first grew the 
evening-flowering tuberose-scented pure 
white Nicotiana affinis more properly N. 
alata grandiflora. Then I tried the hybrids 
with their cream, rose, pink and crimson 
blossoms. All grew over two feet tall, 
Crimson Bedder especially proving a treas- 
ure. It is low-growing and has many stems 
to a plant, each one thick with velvety- 
crimson, deliciously scented stars. I could 
not resist planting it near the path to my 
back door. 

The tall, yellow-flowering N. glauca 
with its blue-green foliage is on my list for 
next season. Nicotianas self-sow just 
enough to be a pleasant filler in my garden. 

Nigella or love-in-a-mist is the most 
charming small blue flower I have ever 
grown for cutting. It has finely cut foli- 
age and rich blue flowers on foot high 
stems. Other names for this delightful 
flower are devil-in-the-bust and lady-in-a- 
bower. The former name comes from the 
odd horned seed pods. It is a hardy annual 
and often self-sows a bit. I sow the black 
seeds of both this and nicotiana in late 
March or early April. 

The coral flower, Talinum panicula- 
tum, grew about 18 inches tall and made a 
decorative mat of shining green succulent 
foliage from which sprang many strong 
slender stems topped with rosy pink clus- 
ters of delicate flowers. Later, these clus- 
ters turned into seed capsules looking like 
polished coral beads. These seeds grow 
quickly with Spring sowing. I also found 
a few self-sown plants. 


—Fern C. Miller. 
Winsor, Mo. 














PURE SUGAR CANE SYRUP 


Made from pure sugar cane juice, in open pans, 
with nothing added and no sugar extracted. 
5 Pound Pail $2.00 Prepaid 
12 STALES OF JUICY SUGAR CANE $1.00 
Shipped Express Collect 
EDMOND RIGGS 


St. Martinville Louisiana 
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Christmas 
Greens 


FOREST FRESH 


Direct To You 
from the 
Glorious Berkshire Foothills 


FREE MISTLETOE 


Giant case 24x12x12 inches, Moist-packed. Pro- 
fusion of Native Holly Berries, New Cones and 
5 varieties of EVERGREENS—Plumy White 
Pine, Long Needle Red Pine, Feathery Hemlock 
(some with cones), Silvery Juniper (massed 
with emerald green berries) , Rich Glossy Moun- 
tain Laurel. Directions for all sorts of decora- 
tive tricks. 


What last year’s customers say: “Arrived in per- 
fect condition," ma in nagy 7 Oalif. “Came good and 
fresh,"’ Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. ‘‘They arrived forest 
fresh,” Dallas, Texas. 


FREE—Beautiful large spray of highest quality 
MISTLETOE with each case ordered 
before December Ist. 


Money back guarantee. Mail your check or money 
order for $4.95 today to 


BOWMAN-BERKSHIRE FARMS 
Winsted 1 Connecticut 









































THE DUTCH 
ELM DISEASE 


was recently found on Elms in 
Quincy, Mass. Authorities on 
this disease advise that you keep 
your Elms as healthy as possible. 


By @ FEEDING @ PRUNING 
@ SPRAYING 
Also 


Trees that cannot be restored to 
health and beauty should be re- 
moved this fall or winter. 





"20.MILL STREET 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 














When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








"Garden Gems’”’ | 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
-4 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 



































B Amazing 


Giant Double Snapdragons! 


This new Burpee sensation 
is in natural color on the 
front cover. 128 pages, hun- 
dreds of pictures, many in 
color. Finest Burpee catalog 
ever! All best flowers, veg- 
etables — 
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‘¢ » ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 

“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 30 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2%,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
These enthusiastic reports from users 
tell what GRO-QUICK SOIL HEATING 
CABLE will do for you. Send today for 
testimonials and free, new instr. sheet with plans. 
For hotbeds — cold frames — unheated greenhouses — 
plant benches — for early lant starting in open 


ground. Operates from household current. Immediate 
delivery direct or thru dealer. Prepaid in U.S.A. 


JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft....... $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft....... $6.95 


GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 














A new book 


GARDEN LILIES 


by Alan and Esther Macneil 


Written by experts with complete 
information for every gardener 
who wants to grow lilies. 


Illustrated. Postpaid $3.50 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 














An Amatéur’s Way With Roses 


AVING over 900 rose bushes, most 

of which are hybrid teas, requires a 
great deal of Winter protecting. From 
experience, we are again planning to bury 
ours in a trench 18 to 20 inches deep. 
After the bushes are dug and marked they 
will be packed close together in the trench 
at approximately a 45 degree angle. The 
roots in each row will be covered firmly 
with dirt as the packing progresses. Dirt 
will be sifted through the unpruned canes. 
After the trench is filled it will be com- 
pletely covered with leaves and branches. 

With this method of Winter protection 
we find that the canes are firm and green 
when it is time to replant the bushes in 
early Spring. It also allows “‘tall’’ pruning 
and thus provides plenty of early June 
blooms. It is real work but we feel amply 
repaid when there is no loss of bushes, no 
dirt to wheel away and an opportunity to 
make over the beds if necessary, discarding 
poor plants and rearranging the colors. 

The polyanthas, of course, are much 
hardier and are only hilled up. The old- 
fashioned roses and perpetuals are given 
no protection and the climbers as little as 
possible, since we have selected mostly 
those that are Winter hardy. 

When I think back about the past season 
my mind turns to Sunday, October 27. 
Not only was it a perfect day but a perfect 
way in which to spend it—just browsing 
through the rose garden, taking account 
of stock, contemplating changes for an- 
other year, checking on the newer vari- 
eties, admiring the older ones and realiz- 
ing that the pageant of color and beauty 
would soon be only a memory. 

The polyanthas were still a riot of 
color. Among our 500 hybrid teas were 
still dozens in full bloom. It is interesting 
to note that about an equal number of the 
newer and older varieties seem to be good 
late bloomers. 

The following varieties were still in 
full bloom with partially opened buds and 
with from three to five other buds still to 
open: 

Miss Rowena Thom, Mrs. Pierre S. 
Dupont, Mrs. Sam McGredy, Joanna Hill, 
Duquessa de Penaranda, Editor McFar- 
land, ‘Columbia, Leonard Barron, Presi- 
dent Hoover, Mrs. C. W. Miller, General 
MacArthur, Mme. Joseph Perraud, Mme. 
Guillot, Luna, Poinsettia, Hearts Desire, 
Gloaming, Adoration, Flambeau, Phyllis 
Gold, Roslyn, Lowell Thomas, Golden 
Harvest, Vanity Fair, Mirandy, V for Vic- 
tory, Highland Park, Autumn, Cynthia 
Brooke, Brandywine and Ernie Pyle. 


—George W. Greenlaw. 
Arlington, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


FOREMAN with knowledge of big tree moving; 
must be capable handling men, getting production 
and understand operation standard types of tree 
moving equipment. Able and willing travel in New 
England and elsewhere. Steady, year round work; 
salary arranged. Apply Box 75, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Sines. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





SPLIT OAK BASKETS suitable for fireside wood, 
gardening or magazines. Three sizes, approxi- 
mately 12 x 18 in. $3, 15 x 21 in. $3.50, 17 x 26 in. 
$4. Add 25¢ for postage. Finished in either light 
or dark oak stain. The Lookout Shop, Southern 
Arts and Crafts, 520 Union St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


PRIVATE ESTATE wishes to buy gentleman's col- 
lection of Orchids. Please address Box 73, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, 








CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. From one 
thousand to two thousand dollars per acre taken 
in for this crop the past Summer. One, Two, and 
Three year old plants. Plant this Fall for a better 
stand. Have thousands of plants. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 8 


GIANT THREE YEAR ASPARAGUS BOOTS. 
Roots from one and one-half to two feet long. Plant 
this fall. wi ceningion. —— 25.00—1000. 
Warren Shinn, oodbury, New Jersey. Root 








GLOBIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
oo Grow indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 

owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, eland, Florida. 


FLOWEE ARRANGER’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. A 
Handy Manual at $2. ‘Pleasures and Problems 
in Flower Arrangement” by Emma Hodkinson 
hers. Oheck accepted. Garden Department, 
owlay Afternoon Club, 114 Prospect St., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


A BOX OF 15 GAY GOURDS all colors, unique 
shapes, and highly polished. Splendid as harvest 
decorations on the table and in the living room. 
Superb as friendly seasonal gifts with your gift 
card enclosed. $2.50 postpaid. Ralph Eager, 1126 
Randolph Ave., Milton, 8. 














GREETING CARDS and Folders, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of YOUR OWN pictures of 
house, fireside, people or other subject. With spe- 
cial wording if desired. Order early. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. Tifft, 17 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.”” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


PINE CONES. Hard 1%” to 2%”, 100 $2. White 
8%” to 6”, 100 $2. Slash 4” to 6”, 100 $3. Long- 
leaf 5%” to 7%”, 1 bu. $2. Assorted Cones, $2 
er box. Sample box of our cones, $1 postpaid. 
land Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 

rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 

U. 8S. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
stman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
ox 1424, New Haven, Conn. 


SOILLESS GARDENING Grow Bigger, More 
Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO. All Year 
‘round. Indoors or Outdoors. With or Without 
Soil. Write for FREE Information. B. W. Storer, 
1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


MONKSHOOD (Aconitum fischeri). Beautiful 
dark blue, foolproof flowers. Blooms Aug. to Sept. 
Height 4-5 ft. 4 large bulbs $1 postpaid. 12 bulb- 
lets, blooms second year, $1 postpaid. Harold Bent, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS—Fir Balsam beautifully 
decorated with berries and cones. Door size $2. 
Small $1. Large $4. Merry Gardens, Camden, Me. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS—For the finest in 
Red try Dark Red Bonnet, $1.25 P.P. Send for 
list. Lake Hope Flower Farm, Maitland, Fla. 


FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, gar- 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 


HERB HANDBOOK—“It is Easy to Grow Herbs,” 
enlarged, revised, illustrations, recipes—-50 cents. 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm, B.D. 3, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. 


“COLDPROOF” FIG. GIANT PANSY, 8 to 5 inck 
blooms. Bulbs. Berries. Nut, fruit trees. Delta 
Nursery, Jackson, Miss. 


WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SKILLED GARDENER, Caretaker, American, 45, 
married, Protestant, available. Box 74, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
| without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of garden 
making. For additional information 
address 


| THE SECRETARY 








Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 














MUELLER’S OREGON GROWN TULIPS 


per 

FANTASY (Green and Rose) ............. $1.50 
ERG ERS ee Spies 1.75 
JESSEY ( DP iliie Gendt enmeeeunanint 3.50 
VESTA ( ar ee 1.75 
MAD. ere 1.25 
ent ain s dineecs eneee sine 2.00 
GOLDEN STATUE (Yellow) .............. 3.50 
KING MAUVE (Mauve) .................. 3.00 
LA FRANCE ( ahi ae ¢seesesetn 3.00 

OGANY (Mahogany red) ............ 4.20 
MR. VAN ZYL ( aE 2.00 


1 each of above (12 bulbs) $1.75 
3 each of above (36 bulbs) 5.00 
6 each of above (72 bulbs) 9.00 
Postpaid. Write for booklet. 
MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 


Dept. H Beaverton, Oregon 








CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest and 

showiest of all garden lilies. 3 for $2.00. 

Send for — catalog of hardy perenniale— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Spokane 11, Wash. 








E. 101 Sharp 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown,.N. J. 














Dept. B 


wad ooo ADD (faim TO YOUR GARDEN 
“| 


“> AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
7 IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
4 Feeders with and without squirrel 
>) guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
= Write for our folder 


% audubon 












WAKO SLY) b 














THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





DECEMBER 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1946—2:30 P.M. 


LECTURE 


Great Plant Explorers 


By John C. Wister 
Secretary 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Flower Show 


a exhibit of seasonal material, or 
exhibit of horticultural interest is 
come and will be suitably recog- 
ied by the Exhibition Committee. 


Arrangement Classes 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise ed. 


1. Composition depicting a Christ- 
mas Legend. Legend to be named. 


2. Tea-table composition for Christ- 
mas. Staged on card table to be 


furnished by Society. 


3. Christmas corsage. To be staged in 
space 10”x 10”. 








me 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURE | 


"Make Your Own Merry 
Christmas" 


by 


Anne B. Wertsner 
Field Secretary of the Society 


Tuesday, December 3 
3 P.M. 


Burgundy Room 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia 


—_—_>—— 


Each member may bring one guest 











re 





Wintering Tropical Lilies 
Y ANNUAL recommendation for 


wintering tropical lilies is the same 
as ever. The amateur should consider trop- 
ical water lilies as annuals and discard 
them. Unless the person has a pool or tank 
in a warm light greenhouse it is useless to 
attempt to ripen off and winter over the 
tropical water lilies which have been mak- 
ing fine growth and producing excellent 
results. 

Should one attempt to keep them over, 
he should be prepared for a large percent- 
age of failure. He should dig out each plant 
with a ball of earth at least 12 inches or 
more in diameter. The foliage which has 
been damaged by frost should be removed 
and the clump crowded into a container 
and submerged. The plant may show some 
signs of recovery and produce a few more 
leaves but as the days shorten it will gradu- 
ally lose all the leaves and may form a 
tuber. The tuber—when all the leaves and 
roots have fallen away from it—can be 
cleaned and stored in damp sand in a warm 
place for the balance of the Winter and 
started into growth in early Spring. 


—Charles L. Tricker. 
Saddle River, N. J. 




















Poa. 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


November 15, 1946 


MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 
Lectures on 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT and 
‘ FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


(on tour in the SOUTH, late February 
and early March) 
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over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--seartet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, biue, 
white cream-pink-- -all six pkts., 
one io colar. value row La 
paid for 


SAilesBuxpesCe. 

























NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








Roses of Yesterday 


Suggestive of lavender and old lace 
Our 1947 catalogue describes over 150 old- 
fashioned rare and unusual roses for spring 
planting. Sent promptly for 25¢ in coin or 
stamps, which may be deducted when ordering. 
LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Route 5, Box 326 Watsonville, California 











samples 


Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines 





permanent 





~ Really reliable. 





HOW. 
18 Lewis Street 


Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 


Hartford 3, Conn. 








=| #™) A NEW GIFT FOR CHILDREN 3 to 13! 
7 


~~) 


* 


MEET “HAPPY”, SAO sa BRECK’S “BIRD'S 
THE WONDER DOG _- : Patho ‘ 
“Happy” has more tricks than ( ie ¥ % FILLING STATION ’ 


shakes Finest of all hang-anywhere feeders. 
mon Shep Seve Seas is Size 12” x 10” x 10”. Glass-enclosed 


52 WEEKLY “DENNY” POSTCARDS sesetveie holds over 4 ee. sved when 


and wind. 


Wesley Dennis, famous illustrator of horses and children’s books, has started some- —— 2 suet cakes. 

thing new! Weekly on his wide travels he sketches a humorous or educational own 

postcard, and mails it to your child or any child you know. He writes a personal Save on 2 for $8.25 
message on each card of the story behind the drawing, in a chatty, friendly wa 

that soon makes “Denny” a real pal. Based on unusual sights and $ 00 : 
customs in all parts of the country, they thrill children completely. 
Ds coccccacesnccscceccncté >» Per year (52 gs) only 


' Save on 2 years to same child 
CHILDREN LOVE TO GET MAIL! (ios ditterent cards) for $5.50 
When ordering, please PRINT child’s name or nickname and address. 


NEW 
ENGLAND [es = DRIFT- 
KODACHROME ican wooD 
CALENDER = gue GLOW 


for 


(One mailed each week to your child, or any child youknow) en Banging hice fas $a o8 











“Wiir epee 
Picture a 1947 cal- 4 
NE viata fa fele? endar that brings samvany ivay 


” tt + ares 

ou, month by % me : T 

PARTY-LITE month, the breath- a. ae dreams 
CANDLES megeeeree Bon, | | PLANT SHELF THAT 
side beauty of New ‘a i a a 

Create an enchanting effect at sidebeautyotNew | : FITS ANY WINDOW 
ng these smal! * Gap-cake” can- the full natural a7 Here’s the answer for ‘wintering’ 
dies in pastel colors—molded in color of glorious \ DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the potted plants . . . Breck’s all-metal 
lass cups. Used as place set- Kodachrome! So My stuff that fireside dreams are Sunshine Piant Shelf.” It hooks into 


gs, they create a charming beautifully repro “~~~. a made of. Just shake this harm-  center-lock level of window, or adds 
effect in a odset ¢ 1° uced tha _ <>. less powder on the glowing 4” to width of bottom sill. No screws. 




















room. Gift-boxed set logs and watch the long last- No curtain interference. Telescopes 
of six glass-cupped them. be ing rainbow colors dance in from 24” to 40”. One at center and 
candles \ the flames. A “different” one at sill make an ideal ‘‘window con- 
Save on 3 boxes for $2.85 Be for the home 7 servatory” ... or knick- $ 95 
Refill candles, box of 12, $1.00 ° lover. Lar knack ; 
3 boxes for $2.85 j 10-inch Ivory finish 


Save on 3 cans for $2.85 Save on 2 for $5.60 


ORDER BY MAIL POSTPAID 


a | q 9 
B RE S SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 240 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





